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ABSTRACT 

The monograph reports on a year-long ethnographic 
study of a program for deaf students. Deaf CAN (College Access 
Network) at Laney College, a community college in Oakland * 
California. During the 1988-89 year of observation, the program 
offered siJ< specially designed courses, a daily lato hour, tutoring 
services, and a women's support/rap group. The study was designed to 
describe the program, evaluate the program, and construct a program 
model for dissemination. The study particularly looked at: the 
effects of the program on the mental health of the 12 new students, 
bilingualism and the use of American Sign Language and English, 
student goals, and Deaf CAN as a family. Extensive tape recordings 
(video and audio) of classroom and informal settings provided the 
data for analysis. Individual chapters of the report address the 
following: the setting; the DeafCAN program; the DeafCJ.N staff; staff 
meetings; DeafCAN students; students* language attitudes; students' 
social networks; student writing samples; underlying themes in the 
DeafCAN program; the impact of DeafCAN on students' mental health; 
student goals; DeafCAN as a bilingual/bicultural program; DeafCAN as 
a family; relationships between students and staff; and contact 
between deaf and hearing cultures. Extensive quotes and anecdotal 
accounts are included in the report • (DB) 
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CIIAITEK ONE 



Introduction 



This is the report of a detailed inquiry into a program tor Deaf students, known as DeafCAN. 
at a community college in Oakland, California. The purpose of our study was threefold: I) to 
produce a highly detailed description of the program; 2) to produce a program evaluation; 3) to 
construct a program model for dissemination where new programs might be developed. In order to 
collect data for the study ofDeafCAN, we chose to adopt the method, common to anthropologists, 
known as ethnography. The use of ethnographic methods in educational settings has become 
increasingly popular in recent years (Spindler 1982), in spite of the resistance of some scientists to 
qualitative research. 

Perhaps the best way to explain what is entailed in an ethnographic inquiry is to sunimari/e 
what Spindler (op. cit. pp. 6-7) lists as the criteria for a good ethnography of schooling. TogeilKM . 
these criteria provide the operational definition we used in performing the research U) be described 
below: 

1. Observati(>ns are contcxtuali/Cil, In other words the significance ot events is scon in 
the framework of the immediate setting but may be pursued into contexts beyond 

2. Hypotlieses and research questions emerge as the suidy prDcecils in \\w sclecicd 
scning. 

^ OhservatiiMi is priilonyed and repetitive. 

4 The participants' views arc brought out by iiUerences troin iJhscrvaiioii, ihummcu^ 
and other eliciting techniques where necessary. 

5 A major task is lo understand what sociocultural knowledge the participants \uu\ii in 
the social setting under study. 

6. Instruments, codes, schedules, questionnaires, agenda for interviews, etc. are 
generated in the field as a result of observation and ethnographic inquiry. 

7. Some of the sociocultural knowledge affecting behavior and communication is ini[>hcii 
or tacit, not known to some and only ambiguously to others. A significant task \)\ 
ethnography is to make explicit what is implicit and tacit to informant?; and 
participants. 

8. Inquiry and observation must disturb Uie pri)cesses being studied as little as pi)ssihlc 

9. Informants have the cultural knowledge and responses in interviews should not he 
predetermined by the kinds of questions asked. Answers should untold naiuralK 

lU. Any form of technical device that will enable the collection ot live data vull be uscJ. 
such as cameras, audiotapes, and videotapes. 

I 
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DEAFCAN 

With these criteria as a guideline, we set about the task of collecting the data that would 
enable us to write an ethnography of the D&afCAf^ program. The data were to consist of videotaped 
classroom observations recorded over a tiill academic year; videotaped observations of certain noii- 
classroom events such as staff meetings, student gatherings, informal comings-and-goings; taped 
interviews with staff and students at the beginning and end of the year; written classroom materials of 
all kinds; student records; and teachers' grade notes and student evaluations. An additional source of 
data was to come from a series of three-hour meetings with staff where selections of classroom 
observation videotapes were reviewed, reacted to, and discussed. 

A hearing, female researcher was assigned as cla.ssroom observer, and all teaching staff, 
including the counselor, were given a small stipend for their participation in the data collection. The 
researcher was already known to some of the staff, is fluent in American Sign Language (ASL), and 
was trained in both language and literacy education, as well as aiucational research. In all, just over 
seventy hours of classroom observation were videotaped, including staff meetings, the DeafCAN 
business office, and meetings of a women's group. These tapes were subsequently reviewed by the 
researcher, who made running notes that could be used for the con.struction of the ethnography. Two 
sets of interviews were conducted at the beginning and end of the academic year. Signed interviews 
were recorded on video, spoken interviews on audiotape. Interviews w»th deaf informants were 
subsequently translated into llnglisi>. Ouoiations thai apjiear in the report are therefore Unglish 
translations of comments expressed originally in ASL. 

in ilie spirit t>f ethnographic inquiry, hcjian suihoui preconceived hypotheses or research 
questions (.see 2. alnwe). hui wore yuiJcd to Iddk tur inininuuion on the tollowing themes: 

1. The effects of the prDprain dm iho .siuth.-iiis" int'i)t;il liealtli. 

2. liilingualisni and the u.sc dI Auiciicau .Siiim Laiijiuage and Lnglish. 
.L Student goals. 

4. DeafCAN as a family. 

As a Research and Training Center on the Mental Health Rehabilitation of Individuals with Deafness, 
we are especially interested in the role that program.*^ play in participants' mental health and personal 
wellbeing. In a way, we look at the DeafCAN program as an intervention for individuals with mental 
health problems, since the population from which these students are drawn is overrepresented in 
mental health programs and agencies. The other themes were already on the agenda largely because 
of advance information about the program. One of tiie reasons DeafCAN had come to our attention 
was because the teachers espoused a self-described "bilingual-bicultural" approach. Staff included 
both deaf and hearing men and women with a reputation for creating a mutually supportive 
environment and for motivating and holding on to their students, who come from a variety of 
di.sadvaniaged backgrounds and have a wide range of reasons for enrolling in the program. 

This report is structured as a .series ol portraits ot the stall and certain students followed over 
the course of one schi.ol year, interspersed with some general discursive comments whose purpose is 
to identify themes that link the individual portraits together. After an initial description of DeafCAN' 
educational and ge4)graphic setting there follows a detailed study of the individual instructors, 
including their classroom styles, their opinions o» the progiam and iheit students, and their reaciioiis 
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to videotapes of the program in action. ITien, the progress of ten students is described in close-up In 
ten individual case studies, using data from observation, interviews, teacher r<iports, and from their 
own written work. Finally, the results of the investigation are summarized with particular focus on 
the four themes identified above, but including others that emerged during the investigation. 

OiTmitiuns 

During the course of this report we make reference to a number of things related to the 
language, education, and culture of Deaf people. For readers who may not be famili?- with deafness- 
rclatet! concepts and institutions, we offer the following definitions and descriptions: 

Si}!n Lunguui*e and Si^n Systems 

American Sinn IxinRuaae (ASL) is a natural, visual-gestural language used by many Deaf 
petiple in the United States and Canada. It is only in the last 20 years or so that linguists hav'c shown 
ASL to be a fully developed language with Its own grammar and structure distinct from Hnglish. 
ASL has no written form, and is primarily used in social interaction, although it can be used in any 
setting. Someiimes it is necessary to transcribe an ASL utterance, in which case the ASL signs are 
written down using l-nglish words or filosses, with addetl diacritical marks, underlining, or tUher 
ciMJvenlions lo C4)nvey as closely as possible the exact language of the signer. 

Si\!nin\! K.uh t linalixh (SELI). Seeing lissi'mial i:Mi:lish iSllhl), Sifim'd Lufilish. /.///.(•///>//< > <>/ 
VlmuU /•jj.i.'//.v/i lIAJVl-). are si>nie of the nu)st widely usal artificial signing codes of l-njilish that hii\i' 
been dovelupod suku the move from oralism has encouraged the use ot signs in .scho»)ls and pr^)LM.lm^ 
tor dcat children. These systems, otten referred to collectively as MC'l- (manually coded Ivnjili.sli. oi 
signed l-njilish) burrow ASL signs tor nouns and verbs and add new signs tor l-nglish im)iphenK'.s 
that are not repre.sented in ASL. Without using facial expressions, eye ga/.e. or body pi)siiion. those 
.sipn.s are then presented in l-nglish word order as signed representations of spoken l-.nglish. In 
schools where one oi i)ther of these systems is used, the hearing teachers almost always speak and 
sign at the same time in a method of delivery known as Simultaneous Communication, sometimes 
referred to as Simcom for short. In .some programs, teachers are now being trained to add some ASL 
prosody to their signs to make them more tluid and less stilted, and thus more interesting for the 
observer. 

ICduc^iliunal Alternatives for Deiif Children 

Many deaf children are educated in state or private residential schools for the deaf, either as 
day students or in residence. Every state has at least one residential school, and tliey currently serve 
ab(>ut one sixth of the total population of deaf school-aged children in the United States. Most 
students are enrolled in public day classes within regular schools. Many of tliese students are 
partially main.streamed in regular clas.ses with hearing children, while the rest of the day they spend in 
special classes with other deaf children. In addition, tliere is a smaller number of public and private 
day schools fur deal children. 

Schools and programs vary in the kind of communication phi'osophy iliey espimse. In oral 
programs the teachers and students do not sign, and the emphasis is en.irely on speech reading, 
ainplificatiim. and speech production. In Total Communication programs teachers sign and .speak at 
the same time, using one ot a nui.ibor of specially devised sign systems for representing spiiken 
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English manually. Some programs use a system called Cued Speech, where speakers add signals 
which are designed to enhance the accuracy of lipfeading. A small number of programs use 
tlngerspelling exclusively (known as tlie Rochester Method). Students who are mainstreamed into 
regular classrooms may be accompanied by a sign language interpreter, who (it is hoped) will use 
whatever kind of signing the student requests. Hie inadequacy of support services for mainstreamed 
Deaf children is a widespread problem, and interpreting services are the focus of the majority of 
complaints. Often there are not enough interpreters to cover the needs of all the students, and the 
majority of those working in that role are not really qualified, much less certified. It certainly cannot 
be assumed, therefore, that the communication needs of deaf students are being met. 

Deaf Culture 

Increasingly people are viewing deafness less a disability and more as a cultural phenomenon. 
Many Deaf petiple grow up, live, and sometimes work with other Deaf pw)ple. They are members t>f 
a Deaf community with their own social events, new.spapers, clubs, sporting activities, and their own 
language. ASL. U.se of ASL is the single most important defming feature of membership in the Deaf 
community. Social anthropologists and .sociologists see the Deaf community as a separate culture or 
.sub-culture, ith its own norms for interacting and behaving, and a .set of mores and values which are 
slightly !!iiercnt from those found in hearing cultures. Of course there are regional and ethnic 
differences among the Deaf comnuinity. just as there are among the hearing population. St>me Deaf 
people do noi heci Mie members of the Deaf coinnuiniiy. either through choice, because they are 
isolated from other Deaf people, because they do not know ASL. hecau.se they are hard-of-hearing 
rather than Deaf, or because ihey became Deaf later in life. 
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CIIAl^TER TWO 

The Setting 

The DeafCAN (College Access Network) program has evolved slowly over the course ot eight 
years at Laney College in Oakland, California. Laney is one of several community colleges 
maintained by the Peralta district administration in Nortliern California. It offers two-year training 
programs and Associate of Arts degrees in many trades and technical fields, as well as coursework 
which may be applied toward entrance requirements or higher degrees at other colleges and 
universities. The college is located in downtown Oakland on the border of the city's Chinatown 
district. The majority of the college's student population is Black, Hispanic and Asian. 

The impetus for DeafCAN Qdma in 1980, when two Deaf students in a regular Hnglish class at 
the college seemed unable to make progress. According to the teacher, Smokey Wilson, she began to 
realize the unique nature of the students' native language (ASL). and the difficulties it posed to the 
learning of Knglish. l-rom her attempts to "reach these students and devise new ways of teachin.u 
them" came the seed for the DeafCAN program. Dr. Wilson's attempts became a collaboration with 
llliol Helman, who was the Deaf Services coordinator and a sign language interproicr at the colleyo 
By 1984 their efforts to devise new ways to leach Deaf students in the coinnniniiy CDllejic selling luid 
cvolval into a special Hnglish and math class comprised only of Deal studenis. Alilimijjh he 
individual classes wme li.sied in the College's class schedule. DeafCAN had no ntlkiai status as .i 
program. The.se classes procee^led and developetl by trial and error and without special liindini! \i\ 
the start of the UCC.'D study in 1988. the program had grown to serve almost lllty ^tudenl^. with a 
staff of seven part-time and volunteer teachers, teacher assistants, and tiitois Ol the sesen. Uw .ue 
Deaf and three are of Hi.spanic or Asian descent. Ir.siruciors lor the DnifCAN piojirani have Ma.stei \ 
or Doctoral degrees and are cretleniialed to teach in the conuminity ct>llege system. Unwevei. seveial 
staff members serve as teachers, conducting small groups, even thtnigh they have heeii hired otiicially 
as "teacher assistants" and are not fully certifietl or credentialed. The director's lationale is thai ihe\ 
will continue their education and eventually become fully qualified as teacheis. 

Tlie program curriculum includes courses in English, math, computer literacy, and Deal 
culture, all of which are taught in American Sign Language. The program was described by staff in 
their conversations with us as having a bilingual/bicultural approach to the teaching of English and 
other subject matter. The courses are designed for the special needs of Deaf students and are, 
according to one of the .staff, "muUi-leveled. allowing students tlexibility within and among clas.ses." 
Depending on skill levels and background, .students may be programmed into regular classes at ilie 
college or at other institutions. The Deaf Services office provides support .services for mainstreamed 
students such as interpreters, notetakers and tutors. DeafCAN and Deaf Services work very closely to 
provide students with an education suited to their individual nee<ls. Many siuden»s mainstream into 
Project Bridge classes as an intermediary step. These are "basic skills" cla.sse.s in English and niatli 
for hearing students. 

Funding for the program is tenuous at best, and salaries for stall meinhcrs are o\w\\ 
"borrowed" from other funds, programs or grants, leaving DeafCAN constantly fighting \o mainiam 
itself. According to staff, every year the program "serves a larger number of students, yet the 
number of staff and available support remains ilie same." Although spoken suppoit has been utieroil 
b> the college's administration, no specific funds or recognizetl position have been created to secufc 
the DeafCAN program a permanent, official place in the college. 
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Despite this, DeafCAN struggled on with more students enrolling each year and a drop out 
rate below 20% over the three years previous to the present study. The p«)grani is administered in 
an office space shared with Deaf Services (who manage interpreter, notetaker, and tutoring services), 
consisting of a small reception area, and four partitioned cubicles for staff office and meeting space 
and student tutoring. Two classrooms adjacent to the office arc used for all DeafCAN classes. 

The student population of DeafCAN is reflective of tiie larger college's demography. Mostly 
minorities and foreign-born, many of the students have noi been succe.ssful in iheir previous school 
experiences. Traditionally, these are the students who fall through the cracks in most educational 
institutions, and suffer the psychological and economic consequences of having limited or no access to 
post-secondary education. 

The main goal of the program as stated by DeafCAN staff in initial interview.s is to help 
students fulfill their own inner agenda for being in school. Staff interpret this agenda to include 
helping students "succeed in an academic environment, nuLster l-nglish at some level. develo|) a 
positive self-image as a life-long learner, or become proficient in a vocation or trade." The 
commitment to .student satisfaction and .success is central to the goals of the pro«!iain. a.s dcscrihed hy 
the .staff in these interviews. Also included as a goal is the ability to "tuiictimi in a 
bicultural/bilingual environment," The self-descrihed bilingual/bicuiiuial nature ol ihi.- protiLiin i> 
.seen by .stall as being prerequisite to thai ability. 

1'hi> Di>;ifCAN l>roi;rani 

During the 1988-89 year of observation tor the IK.'C'h IMoii-ci. iht- pii'jM.un ..iilMv'J mx 
.specially designetl courses, a daily lab hour, tutoring services, ami a svoinou s Mipp»<ii/iiip }!ioup 
The basic reading course in linglish was held twice weekly tor sessions ot I I 2 houis on each o.i\. 
and offered in both fall and spring semesters. The class was broken tloun nun ihree seciions. t'.uh 
taught by one or more staff members. Students were placed ni a seciioii based on ilieii ahilii> leveb, 
as determined from initial entry interviews and placement tests, anil, as msiiucioi l.ilian Stem pui ii. 
"where they fit in best," in relation to their communication styles. 

The math course was also taught twice a week for sessions of an hour and a half each dui iny 
both semesters. The class was designed as a self-paced lab for the first hour, where students wo.ked 
independently, with one another, and with tutors, through a math text/workbook. Students proceed 
through different levels of work from basic arithmetic to pre-algebra. The last half-hour of the 
session was devoted to the collaborative solving and discussion of a word problem by the class. 

A computer literacy prp.paratory course was offered twice weekly tor sessions of two hi)urs 
during both semesters. The clas.-^ was designed to provide experience and background information tor 
understanding imw computers work and the basics of running simple projir.im.v It consisted ot 
lecture, lab work (in the main college's computer lab), and the completion ot worksheets and 
hi)mewi)rk assigiunents from a textbook. 

The hask English writing course was held for three hours in the evening;, once each week 
This class wa.s divided into iliree sections like the hank rcadinfi class and was ollcred during hoih 
semesters. 
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The Deaf culture class was held twice weekly for sessions of an hour and a half each during 
the spring semester only. The class was taught using a combination of lecture, film, videotape and 
text to cover information on the history of American Sign Language and of Deaf people and Deaf 
culture. Also included were materials and coursework concerning Deaf theater arts, poetry and 
folklore. 

An Orientation to College course was offered for nine weeks during the spring semester, 
meeting weekly for an hour. The class introduced students to the services available to them on 
campus and how to use them (e.g., financial assistance, tutors, interpreters), as well as discussing 
career options and helping to assesa and develop study skills. 

A daily lab class was held for one hour each day where students could receive assistance froiv. 
staff members and peers with schoolwork from any of their DeqfCAN or mainstream classes. 

During the spring semester a support/rap ^roup was formed for female students. The group 
was led by three staff meml)ers from the program; a hearing counseh)r, a Deaf teacher, and a Deat 
tutor. The group met for an hmir-and-a-half each week and helpwl students learn prt)blern solving 
skills, discuss and get support for problems they were having in school and their private lives, and 
helped them establish a support network amoiig their peers, facilitated by the group leaders. 

All of the DeafCAN cla.sses and the lab were held in two large rttoms ailjaceiit lo the Deaf 
Services office. The rootns were dividwl up into different areas to accommodate the various seciittns 
of the Hnglish writing and reading classes. The wonnMi's suppori/rap group was held in a small 
meeting room in the Student Union l)iiilding <)n campus. The Deal culture class had its .sessions in 
the basement of the college library when viewing films or videtuapes. TulDring ses.sions and an 
occasional session of one section ot the evening wnting class were held in a small partitioned area iii 
the back of the Deaf Services office. Cla.ss size varietl from an aveiage 4-10 students in each ot ihc 
.sections of the reading and writing cla.s.ses, to 13-20 students in lite Deal culture class, and 10- 12 in 
die math and computer literacy classes. 
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The DcafCAN Staff 

In the first year of the project, formal interviews with staff members were conducted just before 
the beginning of the school year and at its end. The following profiles of individual staff members 
have been constructed from these interview data and from reports on observational data collected in 
the classrooms and at staff meetings. These profiles serve to highlight some aspects of staff 
members' attitudes, teaching styles, perceptions, backgrounds and expectations for the students and 
the DeafCAN program in general. 

David Stubbs 

David Stubbs is a white Deaf man in his early 40s. His background and training arc in iheaiur, 
in which he holds a Doctoral Degree. Dr. Stubbs is an accomplished actor, writer and teacher. Over 
the course of the year he taught both semesters of the weekly English writing course and a second 
semester course in Deaf culture. 

The writing cla.ss was held weekly from 6:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. on Tuesday evenings. 
Generally the cla.ss convenal as a wluile group and later would break off into three separate {groups 
led by Dr, Stubbs and two ot the other teachers. During the time when the whole jiroiip mot. Di 
Stubbs often began the class with some type of relaxation exercise in which other staff memhors and 
all stuvients would participate. Sometimes these exercises were intended as an ico-hreakcr or ti> nuki; 
students more comfortahle. l-or example, one September evening Stubhs h;.! them in 
relaxation/vi.suali/.aiii)n exercise to "a lavorite place," helore breaking oti mi > their Ic^lK^•tlw: sji.ui|)s 
with the other two writing teachers. On one occasion in I'ebruary, Dr, Stuhhs had the i:n)ii[) take 
a turn "telling akuii something that had happened during the previ4)us week thai tMe> leli po.sitivc 
about ..." in order to "energi/e" them \\n class, after a tiring day. Before Cliristmas in Decoinhei. 
Stubbs began with having students go around the room "telling what they were looking turward to 
over the upcoming hi)lidays." 

At other times, the same technique was employed as a way of getting students to discuss 
something more important, such as their language attitudes, which was then developed into a full- 
blown clas.sroom activity. For example, on two occasions in the Fall, after the initial relaxation 
portion of the exercise, Dr. Stubbs had students recalling their negative associations with learning 
English. These associations were later discussed in class and Stubbs tried to di.spcl the negative 
connotations of prior academic experiences in learning English. 

Before leaving to lead their sections of class, the odier two teachers often assistcil Dr. Stubbs. 
niey would help hicn explain or illustrate a point to the students through role play or by 
demonstrating an idea or technique. For instance, early in the year when Stubbs was describing iiow 
to do the relaxation exercise, Betty Walton, one of tlie other teachers, .sat in a chair in front of the 
class and went through the paces of the exercise as an example for the .students to follow. At other 
times the teachers helped individual students in the larger group. For example, during one of the 
se.ssii)ns focusing on negative as.sociations with trying to learn English, Stubbs had students write 
down the negative thoughts and then re-write them as more positive statements. After the 
lecture/discussion, biith Ms. Walton and Mr. Valdez served as aides, going from student to student to 
clarify and help with the assignment. In other instances, Mr. Valdez was called upon to toll [)ersoiKil 



narratives that further clarifiwl points addressed by Dr. Stubbs in his lectures, or, as ii\ a class durinjj 
the Spring of 1989, to help rehearse the students in Bnglish idioms being taught by i:>f. Stubhs. 
Occasionally, Mr. Valdez performed aide-like tasks, distributing papers or getting copies of handouts 
for Dr. Stubbs before assuming the role of teacher when the writing class broke off into its assigned 
groups. When Dr. Stubbs was ill or away Mr. Valdez generally took over the class. 

In most of his lectures Dr. Stubbs' peppered his signed Hnglish with metaphors and idiomatic 
phrases. During the first semester of the writing class, within the larger group, his lectures and 
activities often focused on ab.stract issues such as language attitudes. When the class broke up into its 
small groups Dr. Stubbs generally taught and reviewed Unglish grammar, including linglish verb 
conjugations, idioms, phrases, and sentence construction. In one class meeting in the tall we see Dr. 
Stubbs reviewing his groups' answers to grammar exercises assigned for homework from the previous 
class. He sits in a circle with the students, each of whom takes a turn presenting an answer and 
posing questions. 'Hiere is a good deal of discussion among the group as Stubbs explains the rea.son.s 
behind the correct answers in considerable detail. The mood is amiable and pleasant and Dr, Stubbs 
appears comfortable and confident in his role as facilitator and teacher. He acts as the one who has 
the answers and can explain tiiem. 

During the second semester of the writing class, Stubbs' and Valde/.'s sections convenetl to learn 
and practice using l-nglish idioms. Additionally, all three sections met for a halt-hour to practice 
v;»»nvor.saituini«l writing with hearing voUmieer partners. Alter the idiom practice, siudenis relumed lo 
then «»riginal groiip.s lo work on linglish graininar exercises and discu.ssion. 
I or the combined .sections. Dr. Stuhhs provided defmitions in ASI. for the l-inglisli idioms, and 
iliscuvsed wiih the cla.s.s ihc correci conte.as for their usage. Sianing in inid-l-ehruars. Siuhh.s itetiiicii 
an iduHU ("linkinii word.s toj'eiher to give them an entirely different nieaniii}' lhan it the> aie u.sod on 
iheir own ") and then, over .several .sessions, introduced a list of linglish idioms, inotleling tor .siudcnh 
the pmcess of iran.slaimii inio ASL. Again, Mr. Valde/ served as a.ssisiant to the laiaer group. 
Iielpiny Stuhhs by illusiraiiny his point.s. or creating linle skits to play out the ineaninj: of different 
idioms 

In the .second semester Deaf Culture class Dr. Stubbs u.scJ lecture, discussion, videt), textbook, 
and various assignments to teach .students about Dear history, language issues, cultural issues. Deaf 
theater and Deaf art. Tliese lectures were full of content and background information not often 
preseni in other cla.sses. For example, one day early in 1989, using a mixture of leclure-wiih- 
di.scu.ssion and film, he covered the history of Deaf education, the French revolution, and language 
change over time. He used the films (a lecture by Deaf cultural historian and linguist Ben Bahan, and 
archival footage of a lecture by a Deaf man about the preservation of sign language in 1915) both to 
inform and provoke di.scussion about the ideas he was teaching. On another day he helped bring to 
life information from the textbook on the history of Deaf schools and teachers, expanding on it, 
pullintj students into the material through discussions, and tying it into current debates such as that 
over the mainstreaming of Deaf students. Dr, Stubbs used tlie information in the textbook {Deaf 
Heriia^e by Jack Gannon), building lessons around it and directly relating student assignments to the 
material and concepis covered in the lectures and discu.ssions'. Though sludeius seemed generally 
engaged in the maierial. some of them appeared lo gel lost or became intimidaied by Dr. Stubb.s' 
a.ssignmi.'ni.s. or hi.s lectures. When this occurred, they tended to look to Mr. Valdez as a sort of 
intermediary or translator between tiiein and Dr. Stubbs. Sometimes, the better .students look on thai 
lole tlK-msclvfs l or example, during a cla.ss in l-'enruary, after viewing films and attending to a 
kvtuic .ind dis>..ission about historical changes in the siruciure of ASL. Siubhs tells the sludcnis to 



break into groups and, using an old dictionary of signs, "... develop a theory aboi.t how sign 
language has changed" (over the years). Despite the fact that students were able to identify 
differences In ASL signs from the 1915 film they had watched, many of them appeared bewildered by 
Stubbs' directive and ended up explaining to one another how to do the assignment, or seeking help 
from Mr. Valdez. Similar patterns occurred after a quiz and on an occasion when students were 
assigned to give a presentation to fellow class members related to a reading from tlie text. Many of 
these same students were lost during Stubbs' presentation of the material, often in signed English and 
in a lecture format. On different occasions throughout the year, students interpreted some of Stubbs' 
information for one another during the lecture, h seemed sometimes that Dr. Stubbs had an 
unrealistic expectation of his students' ability to perform school tasks. After the presentation 
assignment in the same February class, about one fourth of the students appeared unclear as to how to 
proceed, Mr. Valdez took them all aside and explained, step by step, how to go about it. 

Topics in Dr. Stubbs' Deaf ciiluire classes were often politicized or used to raise consciousness 
(as is often a goal in minority hisiory/suulies classes). In one lecture he described the historical 
oppression of Deaf pw)ple. doiailing how signs svere banished in education, the historic imposition ot 
the oral method in Deaf education, aiui the systematic exclu.sion of Deaf teachers. He tied these 
issues in with current affairs, imploring students to be active politically. In a .subsequent class, 
fallowing a lecture on the declining niimhers ol Deaf teachers over the years, he described a protosi 
rally about to take place in the .State s ..apital ajiainst tlie mainstreaining of Deaf students. Laiei thai 
spring, he described the use ot lieann}j actors to portray Deaf characters in movies and on television 
and then informal them ol a rally protesting that very issue. He also attempted some ci)nsciousness 
raising througli lectures that outlined the accomplishments of Deaf people, including Deaf inventors 
During one of these, a student commented in awe that she "... tlu)ught all inventors were hearm^' ' 

Dr Stubbs' linguistic so|)histication is evident in the way he presents language issues in cl.is.s 
Other teachers mijjht focus on some basic dillereiices between ASL and linglish. but he tends to jin 
into greater detail, often discu.ssing some of the more subtle nuances i)f grammar or use. I oi 
example, during one Deat culture class in late spring. Stuhbs presente^l videotaped examples ot sijiii 
language variations, requiring students to identify different features, and di.scussthe contexts of tlieii 
use. In the same cla.s.s. after showing a videotape of performance pieces by the National Theater ot 
the Deaf. Dr. Stubbs initiated discussii)n about why the performers made the language choices they 
did, and in so doing elicited language attitudes from the students and di.scussed language attitudes in 
general. During another Deaf culture class, Stubbs conducted a lecture and discussion on the 
formation and use of ASL classifiers. 

Dr. Stubbs' is different from the other Deaf teachers both in his command of English (which he 
often uses in prcteretice U) ASL. althi)ugh he is equally fluent in both), and in his altitudes toward 
language. When Stuhhs engaged his students in discussion, it was often on a broader level, covering; 
a greater variety of U)pics and ci)ncepts than the students experienced in the other classes. l or 
example, in a discussion about tlie nature of theater, he workt^d with the students to try and define the 
concept of theater, provoking them to build arguments in defense of their positions, urging them to 
think and argue in an academic manner. Another time he initiate^l a metalinguistic discussit)r, on 
certain teatures of ASL. reaching quite a high level ol abstraction. His assignments were frequeiitis 
based on text, or required essay- or re|H>it-writing skills, or a knowledge of how lo perforin academic 
tasks. 

1)1 .Siubhs IS an ei«.perioiiLod tciJicr v\ith taiily traditional views of how students should betuue 
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Although the notion of Deaf solidarity forms a mwsage that runs throughout his classes, he does not 
try to be their pal, but their teacher. This stance had different effects on different students. Some 
were unable to understand him or were imimidaied by his technique. These students usually ended up 
having other students imerpret and explain, or they relied on Mr. Valdez to serve this function. Tlie 
type of student who was more academically minded, or who had experience in higher education 
tended to do belter in Dr. Slubbs' classes. These issues are explored in more detail in chapter five. 

In the initial project interview in August, 1988 Dr. Stubbs talks about the two parts of the 
program- Deaf Services and DeafCAN. He describes DeafCAN in terms of the classes offered and its 
ASL/linglish emphasis, and gives an overview of the program as a whole. He characterizes liie 
.students as "about a third fceign born, a third from residential schools, and a third from mainsueam 
schools". Their aim. he maintained, was to help the foreign-born adjust to the new language(s) and 
culture(s). ALso. they want the residential school students to become "more culturally adjusted and 
mi)re open to career possibilities", with the idea that they will "discover more of their career poieniial 
and adjust to the hearing world." He describes the mainstream students as "the most diUkult-- oIumi 
more than the foreign-born ..." becau.se their cultural perspectives are "mes.sed up" and they're not 
often familiar with "successful Deaf adults or ASL," nor are they "protlcient in either ASl. or 
l:nglish." Siubi>*; imds them lacking in awareness of what they need to learn in order to conmuinicatc 
otTectivcly. 

He describes the type i)t .staff they UH)k for as "rea.sonahly bilingual." havinj: a puMiive conccpi 
of |3eal people. Liiliurc and ASL. and willing io work with a variety o\' coninuinicuiion needs anJ 
styles. Me says that because of the commitment they have to hiring minority sialt. ;«iul the tact ih.it 
(iallaudei "snaps up" those ethnic minority membcis wh(! are properly qualified to teach oi counsel, 
they hire people at l.aney who "may not be fully qualified or crcileniialed ... and hue tliein .in 
teachinji .iNSi.stams in hopes that they will continue their education and become lully cieOeiiiiaied 
eventual I V 

i:arly in the school year Slubbs fell that the mo.st important thing m the program wa.s enahliny 
the student "\o uiiimaieiy bj able to fufictii)n in a bicullural environment- to have l-jigiish languaiie 
skills and good self-esteem." He felt the .student's "inner psycliologicai perspective on school and 
learning " were critical, and that it was important for the student to become "a lifelong learner." 

He described three students he thought of as successful. One, from Indonesia, overcame cultural 
and linguistic barriers and went through the whole program in DeafCAN with plans to go to 
Gallaudet. A second was from Viet Nam, had no formal schooling, almost no communication skills 
and no understanding of prim. Since learning SHE signs here, he was, Slubbs felt, currently 
functioning better and beginning to derive meaning from text. Tlie other studetu went through the 
DeafCAN program, on to Project Bridge, then into mainstream classes majoring in psychology. 

He felt that the bilingual focus, recruitment of minority staff members, and "family" aiiiiude \<..ts 
what made DeafCAN special as a program. In his second conversation with us. Stubbs descrii>ed llic 
DeafCAN program as trying to "provide the students with a bilingual education through various 
strategies." outlining how this was achieved in different clas.ses. He also poin;w.l to the woineifs 
group and other support and services that helped students become more "independent learners." 
Siuhbs telt that the program's accomplishments were to "turn students on" to education, and to l^ec[) 
them enrolled ihioughout the year. 
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Staff qualities that he felt were critical included being able to reflect the ethnic diversity of Uie 
students, acting as a "team player," having a grasp of the skills being taught, and being able to work 
independently. In rcfcrcncv to the financial and administrative difficulties he joked that they must 
also "be v^illing to earn very low pay, and should expect no permanent employment." Dr. Stubbs 
also expressed concern at several points in the interview over DeafCAN's screening process for 
accepting students. He talked about the criteria they should use to decide if a student is "right" for 
the program, in order to avoid wasting everybody's time. He spoke of the "weak chain of command" 
administratively that leaves the program without any real nolid support, undermines the program's 
position in the college, and creates uncertainties for the pool of interpreters who help the 
mainstreamed students. Another weakness he mentioned was lack of integration across classes and 
the continual re-creation of curricula each year rather than using what is already in place. This 
problem Stubbs attributed to the independence of staff coupled with lack of time to coordinate. 

He described two "success stories " of the year. One student, Steve Atkins: 

"... showal up with this wild im^ss of hair ... a t-shirt full of holes ... looking Wkc a street 
person. ... he didn't have any Unglish .sentence structure, things didn't make .sense, lie 
couldn't remember signs, he was ju.st a mess. ,,. He wouldn't be a part of the cla.ss ... he 
Wits always using obscene language." 

However ihroui;h a comlunaiitin ol "cDnlrontauon. sii|)|>i)ri, .tnJ scolding he finally turned around and 
now is one of the best studcnis. He i.s not the same pel son ai all." 

.Stubbs attributes this projire.ss to Atkins havinji witrked clo.sely with deaf staff, and the 
development of mutual respect that resulted Irom this rapport. The other successful student was .1 
"frustrated learner" with little patience ami a very negative attitude U)w;irils the wDrld in yeiieial. .iiui 
his cla.ssmates ir n^micular. Ayain, Stuhhs explained this student's iinprovemeiu in attitude as 
resulting from his .ntei relations with adult models." 

Stubbs would like to see DeajCAN do more politicking and get continual support tor the 
program. He als'.. talked about the development of a more "systematic" approach to teaching 
.students, and having a more integrated and consistent curriculum. Students should be taught 
leadership and independent learning skills raUier than learning "through osmosis" and depending on 
teachers for help. 



Stubbs felt that tlie UCCD project forced staff members to think more clearly about their goals 
and "really take a look at what we mean by being ... a bilingual program". "I think it also helpe^l us 
look harder at the way we interact with each other because we watched the videotapes ... saw how we 
act ... and (became more aware ofl our own individual strengths and weaknesses ...". He ended the 
interview with a plea for more administrative support for the program. "... I feel like we're a tlowei 
in the desert, and there's been no rain for quite .some time. It needs to rain. 

Koy Vuldtv. 

Roy Valdez is a Deaf man of Mexican and American Indian descent in his mid 30's. His 
background and training are in film and photography, in which he holds an A.ssociaie of Arts dogico 
He has serveA.1 a.s a counselor at a local agency assisting disabled and Deaf citizens, and was also 
employed as a printer. Over the course of tlie year he tauglil a section ot tlie reading and writing- 
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classes, the spring semester of the computer literacy prep course, and assisted in all uf tlie other 
classes and the noon lab. 

In addition to teaching a section of the Knglish reading and writing classes, Mr. Valdez co-taught 
parts of the math class and the combined group in the second semester writing course with Dr. 
Stubbs, He served more of an assistant's role in Dr. Stubbs' second semester Deaf culture class. 
Mr. Valdez is a native signer and has a gift for story-telling. Part of his teaching style is to make 
frequent use of his natural talent as a narrator. In both his own classes and those he issists in, Valdez 
spends a lot of time illustrating lectures and classroom discussion with personal narratives or mini- 
lectures that relate (sometimes only tangentially) to information being covered in class. Tor example, 
early in the year during a session of his reading cla.ss, while going over tlie answers to homework 
questions, Valdez attempted to clarify the meaning of the definite article the, from a phrase in the 
homework answers, "the United States." He draws a map of the Americas on the blackboard and 
lectures about the divisions between countries, states and provinces, bringing studer .? into a 
discu.ssion that involves naming the various countries. Following this he ties his talk back to the 
definite article by explaining which portion of the Americas it refers to. Valdez then continues the 
geography discussion, digressing into a discourse about language use in Canada, the derivation ot the 
ASL sign tor "l-rench." and customs of the French people. Subsequently, he returns to the 
ht)mework quesiions anil the assigned reading U\m which they were taken. As is typical in this 
reading class. Mr. Valdez then helps students by answering questions al>oui the assigned text, 
clarifying points, and opening up the assignment for discussion. 

Later in the same class Mr. Valdez has his .students take turns telling about a time when they tell 
like a ■'lt>reij!ner " c»)minj! int») a new or uncomtortaiMe environment, as a parallel to the a.ssigned 
readinji which cDncerned a newly arrived f4)rei}m visitor. After each student has a turn. Mr. Viikie/ 
tells his own narrative, which goes on at length and in much detail, about his experiences being a new 
(and brnke) student, ai Gallaudet University. 

Diirinj; a sulvseqiient meeting of his reaJing class. Mi Valdez gives a vocai)ulary quiz and 
ct)rrects it on the spot. Then, in preparation for a reading assignment about first jobs, he has tiie 
students take turns telling aiwut their first job experiences and then relates a story about his own first 
job experience. On another occasion, Mr. Valdez has .students take turns translating written sentences 
they had done for a homework assignment into ASL and then critiques and discusses each student's 
rendition with the re.si of the class. He asks students which language they find easier, and uses tliis as 
an opportunity to give a little lecture about the hi.story of ASL, a brief history of the founding of 
America, oral ism. and the great debate about sign language use in classrooms and the declining 
numbers ot Deaf teachers. 

In general, in his English reading classes. Mr. Valdez works from stories in assigned texts, 
poses questions for discussion, and provides explanations or clarifications to students about vari ius 
Lnglish structures or word meanings. A constant addition to these exercises, however, are his 
narratives about evems trotn his personal life, or short lectures intended to .serve as vivid illustratioi^s 
of the focal concept, or simply as iiackground information. Mr. Valdez follows the same practice in 
other classes, too. l-or example, in a malh class with teacher VVilbert Wang, the topic was timelines 
and l-ahrenheit/Centigrade temperature scales. After the teacher had descrii)ed the concept o\' freezing 
point, a student mentions being confused by a television news story about a sprinkler system freezing, 
Mr. Valde/ ct)mes up tit ihc front of the class, explains to her what tl.\e sprinkler story was about, and 
then proceeds to give a personal account of an experience he had had when his hair froze in very cold 
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weather. On various other occasions Mr. Valdez recounted stories from his life including losing his 
bank card at an automatic teller, accidently setting a fire as a child, getting around on public 
transport, problems with SSI payments, and his experiences at Gailaudet. 

Mr. Valdez has a good raoport with students, they seem to enjoy his stories and jokes, and he 
puts them at ease with his eas joing style. He frequently jokes around and engages in social 
conversations as an equal. Foi example, in one noon lab Valdez is engaged in an active discussion on 
the latest accomplishments of football players and teams wiUi several of the students. 

As we have seen, Mr. Valdez serves mostly as an assistant in the Deaf cultuie class, recording 
student answer.s on the blackboard in a class discussion with Dr. Stubbs, going to the Deaf Services 
office to pick up question sheets and other materials, and making photocopies for Dr. 2»uhbs. His 
other role was as a sort of link between Stubbs and those students who had a hard time understanding 
him and who found it difficult to function in the more academic structure of Stubbs' class. Often 
Valdez would be called upon to interpret Stubbs' directives or re-explain assignments. In other 
classrooms Valdez acts more as a co-teacher ratlier than a teacher's aide. 

When Mr. VaUle/ was present in a class, he typically answered questions aiul provide! 
explanations to suulenls ah(uit l-nglish grammar, word usage, and the like. He appeared cinnfi)nahle 
up to a cenain levfl of explanation, hut sometimes he would give a non-committal response such as 
"Hngli.sh is just that way." Mr. VaUle/ went to great lengths to legitimize and support the use ol 
ASL in the classroom. He spt)kc otten in his classes ahoul ASl.'s grammatical complexity heinji 
comparable to that ol Hnglish. repeatedly making the point that ASL is not an "ahhreviated torni iW 
Hnglish." hut a bona fule lanjiuaije on its own. The structure and usage ol that grammar were rarels 
di.scu.s.sed. however, even when the focus ol a lesson was on translating between l-nglish text ami 
ASL. I'()r example, during a fall .session ot his reading class, students are taking turns rendering! 
sentences from their texts into sign. Vakle/. encourages them to "sign it in ASL" and hoili he and the 
other students give Icedhack as to how to improve interpretations. They di.scu.ss and practice their 
renditions, and Mr. Valdez encourages discussion and feedback among students, but does not provide 
any grammatical (u linguistic parameters hy which to guide their interpretations. He shows what he 
wants them to do by example, giving them his signed interpretation of tlie sentences after tlie last 
.student has taken a turn. As implied in Valdez's feedback, the guiding principle in this exercise 
seems to be trying to interpret the meaning of the English text into sign. He emphasizes that "the 
English way and tJu ASL way are different" but does not really explain exactly how they are different 
beyond identifying examples of each language, or via somewhat vague directives to "use more facial 
expression" (as a way of being more like ASLl, 

Mr. Valdez's teaching .style relies heavily on his use of narratives and lengthy answers to .some 
.student questions, and/or explanations that serve as introductions to the mini-lectures he delivers 
during almost every cla.ss session. Occasionally, it appears iliat ilie narratives, the examples, the 
digressions, and the ubiquitous lengthy explanations, took precedence over the conveying of course 
content. For example, in a December math class, during a word problem di.scussion devotal to 
solving the quesiit)n o\ how much mcmey one would have to pay a landlord for first and last nu)nihs' 
rent plus a deposit, Valdez helps students interpret the Hnglish wording of the problem. The 
discussion is lively, and as Valdez tries to direct students toward understanding and solving the 
problem (i.e. amount of rent x 2 + amount (if deposit), one student comes out with exactly the right 
equation. Valdez attended to the student's answer, but chi/.se to continue, telling the class that he- 
would explain to them "how it works ' despite the tact that this student had already dime ju.si that. 
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Valdez proceeded to describe in great detail the concept of renting something. He discussed the 
procedure for renting cars and roller skates as illustrations of the concept "renting". He never 
referred to the student's correct solution, and when he eventually returned to interpret the problem on 
the board, he held off student comments and questions. Ultimately, he invited the class to come up 
with a collective solution by having students call out their guesses as to the correct answer. 

One possible explanation for these patterns is that Mr. Valdez is inexperienced and still does not 
feel totally confident as a teacher. He therefore resorts to modes in which he feels more secure, 
namely establishing rapport with students, relaying information he knows well, providing examples 
drawn from his own experience, explaining certain ideas or word meanings in great detail, and telling 
good stories that the students enjoy. Alternatively Mr. Valdez might teach this way out of choice. In 
staff meetings, informal discussions, and project interviews. Mr. Valdez often stressed how strongly 
he feels about "helping" students to under.stand things and to learn. He also commented frequently on 
most of the students' lack of background and world knowleilge. TlierefDie this may be his way of 
trying to provide students with what he feels they necil in order to learn. As Mr. Valdez staled many 
times, he values highly the use of ASL in the classnH)m. In addition lo liis narratives and 
explanations he would often translate Knglish text into ASL or sign the gist of .stories to students. His 
versions are more reflective of ASL and Deaf culture than ot school-based traditions (e.g. being tial 
to text, analyzing language or literature, relating assignments to classroom lecture, etc.). It seems as 
if the components he feels are important to students' kMrning an' all present in his style of teaching: 
tilling in the gaps in students' background knowledge, translation, the relationship between ASL and 
l:ngli.sh. However, he appears to present his material in a somewhat iragineniod way. and with no 
di.scernable overall scheme or teaching plan. 

Much of what Mr. Valdez says and does indicates ttiai Ik- is nm comfoiiahlo in tlic role ot 
teacher. "The teacher is not god here-- we're equals ', he said .11 iho ho.uimiiii.u oi the yc;ii . He 
Ci)mes across as the students' pal, often choosing to sii wiih tlieiii laihoi iliaii 111 tioiit ol the class 
during lessons. When interviewetl at the end ol the vlmi Ik- dosciihcd hiinselt as luiving a "common 
ground" with students becau.se he "travels in mans circles among the Deal coininuniiy. no just with 
the Deaf elite." 

On the subject of his teaching the reading and writing curriculum, Valdez described how. in his 
classes, they would "... compare the ASL signs and the English words, set up in columns side by 
side, for each vocabulary item {being taught|. The students would be shown the detailed definition in 
English and Uien in ASL signs that they could use to help diem remember the meanings in English ... 
that's how vocabulary practice worked. We meant to spend about i5 or 20 minutes on that lout of 
the class session], but it ended up taking much more time. For in.stance if the word v/as new to a 
student, if Uiey'd never heard of it before, my definitions and explanations would be touch more 
lengthy. But, really, that's what I'm there for. I want to make sure they really understand." Thus 
he let the students dictate t)ie pace and content of his lessons again reflecting the stance of the teacher 
as equal. Mr. Valdez is a helper, an advocate, a fellow member of the ci>mmunity with the students. 
His philosophy of the way teachers should relate to students is expre.ssed best in his own words: 
"The teachers must be flexible with tlie students and be able H) develop good rapport with them. ... 
It's important to feel rapport, to be friendly, not pressure the students too much." 

Betty Walton 

Ik'tty Walton is a white Deaf womaii 111 Irm cail> 4()s .She has an uiulcijiiaduaic degree in 
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Liberal Studies, and has been working toward a Master's degree in Deaf Education for the last 
several years. During the year we observed her, she taught a section of both the reading and writing 
classes, co-facilitated the women's rap group during the spring, co-taught the Orientation to College 
class, and assisted in the math class and daily lab. 

Ms. Walton's section of the reading class consisted of four to seven of the least advanced 
students. During the first semester, class sessions focused on discussions of English vocabulary in 
short pieces assigned for reading, the acting out of short scripts taken from a basic reader, and 
attempt to translate some of the basic reading pieces into ASL. During the second semester, Walioii 
(along with the other reading teachers) followed a curriculum designed specifically for the DeafCAN 
classes. A large part of tills curriculum involved vocabulary development and translation skills in 
ASL and English. 

Ms, Walton's style and attitude in tiie classroom reflected her joint status as a student and a 
teacher. In both her reading and writing sections Walton often deferred to hearing peers on questions 
of Hnglish vocabulary or usage. She appeared to view her hearing colleagues as experts with regard 
to Hnglish. and was often willing to share the role of cla.ss leader with uiem. At various times over 
the year she conterrcil with Uthan Stein or Caria Marsh for appropriate English translations from 
ASL. and sometimes askal questions of the hearing researcher who was tllming the class. The 
i|uestit)ns typically cei lered on Lnglish vocabulary choices, either in translations from ASL. for the 
completion of cloze tosis. or in the search for an accurate definition. Her attitude is summed up hy 
her own words. One lime when dcliheraiing whether th'' word drufi could be a past tense form ot the 
verb Jtui:, she prociaimal: "... we have a hearing person |i.e. the researcherl right here, lei's ask 
hei .. ■■. Another time, after }»etting help from one of her hearing informants, she explained to the 
cla.s.s; " Ijifjlish is hearing pe*)ple's language ... it may seem strange ti) us. but that's hearing Lnjilish. 
'.'s the vv.iy they u.sc it .," 

In the early pari ot the year it was evident that Ms. Walton did not have a very clear idea ot the 
di.stinctions between ASL and Unglish. She would give her .students the task of interpreting a simple 
hnglish text into ASL. but. similar to Mr. Valdez. is.sued only very vague guidelines on how this 
should be done. On one occasion both she and her Deaf aide demonstrated the signing of a story in 
ASL so that the stud' ■ understood a distinction was being made between ASL and English. 
However, she providui no information on the mechanics of translating from one language to the 
oilier, and did not provide methodological instructions or explanations on how to turn text into sign 
(see Section 5 for further discussion of lliis point). Walton typically commented on these occasions: 
"the English language has a strange way of doing things." This vagueness on Ms. Walton's part 
diminished somewhat during the second semester. She used her hearing peers increasingly often as 
expert intbrmanis, and appeared to become clearer on the distinctions between ASL and English. 

The conteni of Walion's reading classes changed significantly from one semester to the next. In 
ihe fall ihe class did a lot of work with definitions of English vocabulary in ASL. Every session of 
ihe reading class we observetl had examples of this activity, usually in the context of translating 
English text into A.SL. Ms. Walton conveyed the notion t'-al signing the text in a form of signed 
r.iiglish IS tedious and awkward, whereas ASL 's a more comfortable and lively medium, Over the 
course ot the year, Walton moved from giving little idea to Uie students on how to translate, to 
modeling tor the class how to sign the lines of simple plays, and finally explicitly instructing them on 
how to tran.slate linglish into ASL, In the fall. Ms Walton typically would exhort her cla.ss to "try 
and sign the xi in a more ASL-like way". By Chri.simas she was providing examples of what slie 
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meant. For example, one method she used for demonstrating how to translate the Hnglish lines iiuo 
ASL was by directing the students to focus on the chfjracters' moods and making sure they were 
faidifuily conveyed in their signs. By the second semester of Uie reading class Walton was explicitly 
instructing her students about how to translate English words into ASL, using a special system that 
was introduced to all the students in February. One month later the students appear able to relate ilie 
English vocabulary item to its ASL approximation after Ms. Walton's explanations and 
demonstrations. 

Modeling and demonstration are activities that typify Walton's teaching style. Not only would 
Walton model correct methods or responses, she would also model appropriate ways to critique the 
responses of others. She would ask students if they agreed with a particular response, and when 
anyone was unsatisfied she would suggest questions designed to elicit better answers. This was 
apparently a successful technique since students were later observed to display their dissatisfaction 
with inadequate responses in other classes. A different kind of modeling occurred when Walton was 
an aide in Dr. Stubbs' writing class, and she walked to the front of the room to demonstrate to ilie 
.students one of the relaxation exercises Stubbs had ju.st described. In another setting, at one of the 
Women's Support Group meetings. Walton demonstrated ways of being mi»re a.sseitive witli men. 
These are just some examples of a phenomenon that continued throughout the year wherever Walton 
was present. While other teachers also used modeling and role play in their teaching, it was most 
common in Walton's class. 

Another characieri.siic ot Walton's was her readine.ss to he a student as well as a teacher. Oiio 
or other of her students would often sponiaiiW)Usly take over during a lecture or discussion, coniinj: to 
the front of the room without being askwl and entering what is traditionally thought ot in classrooins 
as the teacher's domain. Once there, the .student might offer his or her detniitii)n ot a w-ord tho class 
had been di.scussing, provide another explanation for a difficult point that had eluded the others, m 
simply offer their own example of whatever phenomenon was l>eing discusseil. Walton was |)ericcil> 
willing to relinquish her power and control over the classroom lo a student under these coniiitions 
Other teachers allowed this to happen in their clas.ses, too, but it occurred much more frcquemK \uih 
Ms. Walton. 

Her tendency f) l .i a>is happen and her encouragement of student discussion retleci a leaching 
style sympathetic to vud; ot discovery of knowledge rather than teacher transmission of information. 
She encourages stuiie-^.ti; <o exploit their own knowledge, and to help one another, which they 
frequently do. Ms. Walton's .style with her students is to be nurturing and encouraging. She is a 
caretaker, often repeating an assignment or an idea several times until she is satisfied that the students 
understand it. For example, during a reading class co-taught witli Ethan Stein, her colleague is 
lecturing about the number of ASL signs that can define the English word f>o depending on the 
context of the sentence. Ms. Walton surveys the students, comments tliat ihey "look a bit puzzled" 
and asks Stein if he minds if .she goes over tliat point with them. She then proceeds to re-explain the 
same point in her own way. On another occasion, her cla.ss had just conveneti with the rest of iJie 
English classes lor a full group lecture by Mr. Valdez introducing the new Deafolony reader ihai v. as 
to serve as text and content for the semester's reading cla.sses. He set the stage for the discussion ui 
early humans in the reader by lecturing about A.D./B.C. time, placing early hominid in iheir proper 
perspective in pre-history for tlie students. When Ms. Walton's students filed into her section alter 
the lecture, she asked if tliey understood it. When some were clearly puzzled, she re-explained 
everything that Mr. Valdez had ju.st covered. She justifies this approach during one stall meeiinj!. 
"... the students often don't possess the schema to be able to understand readings without nKi.s.sive 
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amounts of help and supplementary information." Despite her sense of the students* need for help 
and support, and her expression of this by what at times verges on overindulgence, Ms. Walton has a 
goal of independence for her students and tries occasionally to steer them in that direction. During a 
writing class, for example, she lectures about picking up the pace, "graduating" up to higher levels of 
work, and stresses that they "need to show (her] how serious they are about their work by turning 
things in on time, and (being more serious about their studies] 

In her interviews both at the beginning and end of the year, Ms. Walton echoed many of the 
sentiments of other staff. She talked about staff members being "like a family" and their team 
approach to the program and each other. In describing important qualities for a DeafCAN staff 
member she says, "... (one has to] think less of the self and more in terms of cooperation among the 
group." On tiie current staff she says: "It seems that all of us really work together ... it seems that 
we all rwilly care about each other." Where she diverges from the opinions of other staff is in her 
remarks about Deaf and hearing staff working together and providing exposure to both the Deaf and 
hearing worlds: "They (the staff) must be able to work both in the Deaf culture and the hearing 
world without it being a problem, he able to approach hearing people or deal with what comes up ..." 
And: "I prefer jusingj Deaf teachers, or a Deaf/hearing team approach in order to exchange 
knowledge of Hnglish. ASL. Deaf and hearing cultures, respectively. Thi.s way students and teachers 
can learn from each other, and the Deaf and hearing teachers can help each other." 

Ms. Walti)n. like her colleagues, is frusiraial wlih the lack of funding for the program ("... ! 
ius( want to go torward witiiout the skimping all the lime ... struggling to make ends meet"), aiul al.so 
the teachinj.' lime limitations ("... three hours a week |to teach writing] just isn't enough . .."). .She 
would like lo see more resources for the program ("... like l(» have more room f()r our Deal classes 
We're olien trusiratal lo find a hearing clii.ss iieing held in the rooins we use .1 also wish wo could 
eel a men's discussion group going ... I'd like to .sei-up an ASL writing curriculum ..."). In spile ot 
her status as a volunteer, Ms. Walton acts like dcilicateil teacher who has the well-hein^ ot lici 
students uppermost in her mind. 

i:thaii Stein 

tthan Stein is a white hearing man in his early 30s. His undergraduate degree is in Liberal 
Studies, and he has an M.Ed, with a focus on literacy and language development. Mr. Stein has been 
ittvolved in education and the Deaf community for almost twenty years. Over the course of those 
years he has worked as a teacher's aide in classrooms with young and adolescent Deaf children, and 
its a certified sign language interpreter in a variety of settings. Mr. Stein spent one year as a 
"special" (hearing) student at Gallaudet University, and has been involved in many theatrical and 
artistic productions in the Deaf community. For the last nine years he has worked at Laney College, 
first as an interpreter, then as coordinator of inHrpreting services, and most recently in helpir.tj to 
create and establish the Dt'q/C/t/V program, througn teaching, tutoring, and cuTiculum development 
Over the course of this year, he taught a section of the reading class, provided tutoring, and taught a 
section of the writing course for the fall semester. He signs ASL fluently and Deaf people often 
a.s.sume he is Deaf on first meeting him. 

When teaching, Vir. Stein most often seemed to function as a facilitator or a model for his 
students. Ho encourages his students to tliink independently, and to see themselves and each other as 
.sources of knowledge, lixamples of this altitude and practice were often evident in Mr. Stein's 
scclittn ot tlio. reading cla.ss. and the noon lab where he helped and tutored students. Much ot Stein's 



focus in his reading class was on discussion. These discussions were generated from assigned 
readings and study questions or vocabulary based in the readings. For example, in a section of his 
reading class early In the year the students are focused on a troublesome piece on industrial pollution. 
For the first half of the class, Stein goes over vocabulary. First he writes a word on the blackboard, 
and then solicits definitions from the class. They collectively decide upon an ASL gloss for each 
word, and Stein writes them in capital letters next to the English words on the board. He explains 
ihr.t the purpose of this exercise is so that they "will have a record of what the vocabulary words 
mean in glossed ASL that makes sense to them." At several points during the activity he tells 
students that "if these glosses don't work for (you), In terms of calling to mind the definitions in ASL 
that the class has collectively discussed and decided upon, then (you) should use their own glosses ... 
whatever helps [you] remember the meaning 

In ihi.s way Stein empowers .students both by making explicit the purpose of the task, and 
osiablishing them as valid contributors to their own (and each others') fund of knowledge. During ti)« 
same activity, Stein solicits the students' ASL glo.sses or Hnglish words for the vocabulary before 
proposing any himself. Toward the end of that class, they move on U) a discussion ol tlieir answers 
to assigned study questions at the end of the reading. Again Mr. Stein turns responsibility back to tin 
students by encouraging them to think and argue with one another, and to analyze their and each 
others' answers to tlie multiple-choice study questions. Stein directs the discussion at times, yuidiii}: 
students with open-ended questions. When students disagree with one another. Mr. Stein encoiirapes 
them to defend their answers and discuss the differences together, which they do In a very spirued 
manner. 

Duiinii a discussion ol students' answers to study questions Stein l>as class nientheis 
loprosentiny each nuiltiple choice form a "panel" and sit lietore the class to iliscu.ss and ilciend tikii 
rival answers with each other and the rest of the cla.ss. He serves here, ayain. as a taciliiaiDi . 
directing the discu.ssion with leading questions from time to time to illustrate an nupnrtaiu pumt he 
wants .students to locus on (e.g. the author's intent in writing the passage). 

Duriiig a .session of his section of the writing cla.ss, Mr. Stein again encourages students to talce 
charge during a discussion on verb conjugations. When questions are raised about liie appropriate 
tense to use. or the meanings of different words in a sentence, Mr. Stein turns it back to the students 
to justify tiieir answers, which they do. 

Mr. Stein often seizes on student ideas that may seem at first glance to be off-track as "right 
answers." For example in one class late in the year he is introducing the concept of the use of 
context while reading;. He begins by writing the word con/texi on the blackboard and .soliciting 
student understandings of the word. When one student recognizes con as the Spanish word for with. 
Stein capitalizes on this observation and uses it to direct the ckss to the meaning of coniexi. In 
diiother instance, during a reading class that introduced students to a standardi/.etl notation system Uu 
glossing A.SL signs, Stein is trying to .solicit frotn students what they think noiation, a toreign word i 
them, iiiight mean. One student says wiili much hesitation that "... the wo'd itself looks like the 
word 'notes' ..." and wonders aloud if it could be at all related. Stein makes use ot her ohservaiioii 
and directs the class to think of tlie notation system as "notes" for the ASL signs. 

'Iliese examples illustrate Mr. Stein's strategy of using students' knowlwige. as well as his own. 
launch di.scu.s.sion and instruction. Generally, Mr. Stein will model how to accomplish or \'\^urc 
i)ui a new ta.sk. first using what they already know a.s a ba.se and then denuinstraling the new concept 



and practicing it with them. This is reminiscent ot the technique used by Ms. Walton. In other 
instances, Stein will lead students to discover the correct answer or process by asking them questions 
that force them ihto a deeper analysis of the problem. He tends to push or challenge students, rarely 
simply accepting a right answer. In addition. Stein routinely elaborates on students' responses 
providing them with an opportunity to strengthen and broaden their background knowledge. 

Sometimes students reacted against Stein's method of teaching. After receiving their midterm 
exams back in the spring, some students were di.sturbed by their grades, and felt that Stein's method 
of teaching vocabulary was at fault. They claimed: "You went through it too quickly ... were in too 
much of a hurry ... didn't make sure that Iwe] were able to keep up Stein responded to these 
comments by maintaining: "it's the students' responsibility to keep up with their work ... |you are) 
real college students and (11 don't want to treat you like children The issue regarding the degree 
of students' responsibility for their own education was a point of disagreement both with students and 
other staff members, several of whom tended to treat the students as more dependent and helpless. 
Stein explained to his class that he wanted "to prepare you for moving on in school, in the 
mainstream, jthal you shouldl be able to lake responsibility for how to lake a lest, or how to study, 
ithat Ij shouldn't have to do everything for you. |that it s up to youl to stay caught up with the 
workload l-ollowing this, one student accuses Stein ot "not respecting Deaf people." Another 
.student. ht)wever, after initially agreeing with the other studciUs* complaints during this same 
ili.scussiiin, ultimately said that Stein "... is riyht ., I've been in inain.stream classes, and it's true 
uhat he says ... you have to kee|) up ... iho.se teachei.s don't wait tor you ... ". 

Mr. Stein, like Ms. Walton, would often inudol lor .students the kind ol imorniaiion he wanted 
Irtwn them. I'or example, studeius were discussinii the conioiu ol a piece they had rf^id ihat was set 
in Swwien. Siein prol>e<l the .students tor more intormaiion. remfoiced p>od answers, and then 
nu)deled the kind ot' information he was h)oking for hy givinii a detailed description in vivid ASL oi 
the buci)lic Swedish countryside portrayed in the piece. Stein followed up hy emphasizing the 
importance of getting "the whole picture" or wider .settinj! ol a reading, and then continuing die 
discu.ssion with students as Uiey tried to con.siruct the context of the story collectively. 

Mr. Stein's typical procedure, then, when teaching students a skill (e.g. use of context clues to 
aid reading comprehension, translating English text into ASL glosses or discourse), was first to solicit 
student input, tlien provide an explanation to expand their understanding, followed by a modeling of 
the skill, and finally to apply it in practice with the class. His instruction is explicit. He teaches die 
students how to perform a task, making clear both the process involved, and the purpose of it. A 
good example of Uiis progression came when he introduced the notion of metaphor. Mr. Stein first 
wrote the word metaphor on the board and solicited definitions from students. He then explained and 
modeled the concept, using examples, discussed the examples with students, and finally had them 
return to die reading pa.ssage to search for metaphors. 

The purpose of .showing students how or why they slu)uld use context, metaphor, die author's 
intentions, or vocabulary translated from the l-ngiish text, was to provide students with strategies they 
could use 10 help them read. In the cla.ss on coniexi. Stein stressed the importance of using it as a 
tool to help them read and understand the text. The same was true for the understanding of seititifi, 
the hif^^er picture, and metaphor. These are academic or school-based strategies, as were his 
attempts to get students to u.se logical re;Lsoning in their arguments, and ultimately, all are tied back to 
in the text.s which were the source of the original les.son or discussion. 



Mr. Stein appears to have a good rapport with students. His lessons are full ot joking and 
banter between teacher and students, as are many of his interactions outside of the classroom. It was 
unusual to find him in his office without a few students telling stories and joking around as well as 
checking schedules or classwork. Stein's year as a student at Gallaudet enabled him to take part in 
the exchange of shared knowledge of University people and events that is a cultural pastime among 
many Deaf people. References to his experiences there are made frequently in class, during lab 
sessions, and at other times. 

Between his first and year-end interviews, a difference emerged in Mr. Stein's view of the 
PeafCAN cmt'ic\i\um. During the first interview Stein remarked on the lack of any basic curriculum: 
"We don't have one any more. This year I'm really at a loss ... |wc don't have) any one connected 
and unified curriculum like we've had in previous years." Almost a year later, he felt tiiat they had 
spent the previous months WDrking from a very developed curriculum. He described how they 
switched their process in the Hnglish cla-s.-jes during the second semester when the new curriculum was 
introduced. He explained that prior to this they hiid always introduced ASL first in the reading 
clas.ses, to show them that "... translating ASL. having them read ASL, giving them the idea tliai 
this is also reading and this is al.s» a language," Mr. Stein descrihcU tlie resistance staff had often 
experienced in the past: 

"starling off that way we've aluays run into resi.stance ... they're lun taking an ASL cla.^s. 
they're taking an lingli.sh class, they want l-njilish. They waiii grammar, they warn 
ct)rrections. they wain red pencil, they wunt hoineuoik. and we're giving ihein ihis 'oil 
you're beautiful and your langiiajie i.s heiuitilul." It'.s Iniiik. that doesn't mean anything lo 
ihem yel." 

The new curriculum tokJ the hi.stoiy oi l-.ii!»lish. u.^ini! it a.s a springlioard into the hi.sioiy of 
and how lo use that language for acce.ss to liiigli.sli. Siein had positive feelings alnnu ihe direction ol 
both the curriculum and the students. He felt iliat u.se ot the new materials had provided ..latl with an 
opportunity to see what worketl and what did not. and that now they could learn from their mistakes 
and use the materials more efficiently in the future. He also noted a change in his own teaching, over 
the course of the year. He remarkai liiat lie used "more structure" in his reading cla.s: than he had 
previously, partly because he felt: " .. I've just gotten more together, I know what I'm doing more 
and the other thing is that I know that liiat's what they want, that's what tJiey expect out of school." 

At ilie end of the year Mr. Stein described his disappointment with f>e "bicultural" aspect of the 
program. He complained of differences in viewpoinus and splius between the hearing and Deaf staff: 

Tor me, one of the biggest disappointments about the program, and maybe I expect too 
much, and maybe I don't have anything to compare it to, and maybe it's no worse than 
other programs, but I feel like the Deaf people and the hearing people are often at odds ... 
If we were dealing with Ibiculturaiism] ourselves as an is.sue. as a topic of study or inquiry. 
1 think that would filler down lo the students, and llien they would .see. I think most of our 
students don't see it as a problem yet. they don't even perceive it. this whole idea of 
biculturalism. or what it means to be able to crossover 

He suggests adding a ct>mpnnent to the program that would take on "crossover i.ssues ' from Deal 
culture lo hearing culture that students will eventually have to deal with. 
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On the plus side, Stein highlighted the graduating of three students from the college after many 
years of having no Deaf graduates. When asked how he thought the program failed students, he said 
that their failure lay in not teaching them English, or not preparing them to be able to thrive in 
mainstream colleges or at Gallaudet. He suggested that this "lack" might be because of "something 
missing" in the program's philosophy, although he was unsure as to exactly what that might be. 

After describing the lack of administrative support from the college cited by other staff 
members, Mr. Stein suggested "for the future" that DeafCAN should consider seeking "another 
institution to become a part of." AdditionaMy, in DeafCAN's future he would like to see: 

"more classes and some more diversity. I think we need more levels of reading and 
writing. We need more. We just need more of everything. I'd like to see more support 
for mainsireaming students. More tutors, more tutoring, some kind of training for tutors, 
some kind of time for tutors to retlcci and work together ... some kind of support cla.ss or 
group for mainstreamed students ... that might address the whole thing I was talkinj? ahoiii 
... It's not really that they need new signs, they need to know lu)w to talk Icode-swiichl 
around hearing people." 

When a.sked to describe iinportani qualities for a DeafCAN slati member to have. Siein replied; 
"They should be independently wealthy so that when ihey don't gel paid on lime, they can hany." 
More seriously, he commented: "... they'd have to he somebody who's iniere.sted in learning and 
interested in lifelong learning, and understands that we're all siill learniny. We're learning how lo du 
it. and we're learning from each other and learning tVom ilie students . . 

Wilbert Wang 

Wilbert Wang is a Chinese Deat man in his mid-3Us. He moved to the Uniietl Stales from Hiuil- 
Kong at the age of eighteen. After attending a local comnuinily college, he studied at Gallaudet 
University, where he received his U.S. degree in Matl emaiics and Computer Science. He recently 
received an M.Ed, in Special Education from a local university. Hefore coming to DeafCAN, he 
taught math at the *:?nie community college he had previously attended. In addition to teaching the 
math and computer courses in DeafCAN, he also teaches math, and ASL (to hearing students) at other 
institutions. During the year of the project, Mr. Wang taught both semesters of the math class, and 
the tlrst semester of the computer literacy prep class. 

U.sually, the math class followed the same three-part format each week. The first part of class 
was an individually-paced lab where students worked their way through arithmetic curricula, with the 
help of tutors, staff, and fellow students. Following this, Mr. Wang generally introduced or 
explained concepts related to arithmetic. Finally, the class worked on a word problem together, with 
either or both Mr. Valdez and Ms. Walton. Wang's purpose for introducing the word problem 
component was to be able draw from students' real-life experiences in order to formulate arithmetic 
problems to be presented collectively by the staff and .solved collaboratively by the class. A good 
illu.stration of this procedure was observed early on in the year when Ms. Walton and Mr. Wang 
formulated a written problem around one student's (real) costs for moving into her apartment. Wang 
and Walton worked as a team, first helping the class decipher tiie problem from it's written form on 
the blackboard, and th^n in guiding their ct)llahorative efforts to do the arithmetic for it's solution. 
Later, during a spring math class. Mr Wang and Mr. Valdez presented another problem on the topic 
of ticket sales promotions for a fniuhall game to leacli the concept ot prim-j numbers. 'Hie question 
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of one student's rent calculations came up later in the same class, and Wang endorsed the notion U) 
the class that a particular student had "... come up with a real-lite problem that they had all solved 
together ". He then solicited further problems that might be suitable for solving i» tiie math class. 
Mr. Wang seems to feel strongly that it's important for the students to be able to relate ilie arithmetic 
to ttieir daily lives: as he stated at the end of the year: 

"... I try to push them towards studying and succeeding, not just in .sort of boring school 
drill work in multiplication and division, but ... we'll do the math work for problems that 
have to do with budgeting for apartments or rent, figuring deposits-they bring those 
problems in themselves ... it's math work that directly relates to real life situations. It's 
better with that kind of link." 

During the individually paced lab portion of the math class, Mr. Wang always appeared flexible, 
patieiii. and respectful of students, no matter what their level of ability. For example, he worked 
with some students who were .stuck over a small detail concerning decimals and fractions in the 
wtirklnjok. while at the sant. time giving another, easily fnisirated student long-term coaching on the 
prt -.CSS ot reducing fractions. Towards the end of the year he worked with two of the more advanced 
students on simple algebraic equations, coaching and setting up practice problems for most of the tlrsi 
halt of the lab, .Mr. Wang successfully conununicated with each of his students, regardless of their 
language ahiliiii . Addiiionally. Mr. Wang is willing and able to stay with an explanatii)n t)f wh;u. \o 
an outside ohservei . may seem a very elementary arithmetic concepl. for as long as it takes his 
student.s to conipiehond it fully. No matter how many limes he may have to repeal or re-phrase his 
explanations, sonieiimes spending an entire lecture session on the one basic idea, he doesn't seem 
become unpaticni wiih his sludenis. In his year-end inierviow. Mr. Wang stresse<l the importance nl 
leacheis" aiiiiUiU-s. When askal lo describe an ideal candidate tor a position as a DeafCAN teacht'i. 
Wang s.ud: 

■ ThL-ir attitude would be the number one lactor ... someone who had a lol ol patience, 
understanding, tiexibilily, very well-ver.sed in their subject area ... and with a good 
aiiiiude. that's the kind of person we'd take on as a staff member . . in terms of skills 
they'd have to also be knowledgeable about math and llnglish, of course, but what's really 
important is their attitude- their ability to really relate to the students. They could be 
brilliant, but if tlieir ability to relate to the students is crummy, tlien tiieir brilliance is 
wtuthless." 

His behavior underlined Uiese beliefs. 

Another feature of Mr. Wang's lectures was his l ndency to illu.strate concepts with references, 
not only to everyday life, but in particular to Deaf affairs, and the relationship between ASL and 
l-iiglish lor example in an early fall .semester cla.ss when describing computer languages to the 
.•!a.ss. he suggests that "... learning «hc computer's language is the key to communicating with the 
v\)n)putLT in much the same way that a hearing person would learn ASL in order to conununicate wuh 
a i)cat pei.siui. " In the same class .session he is explaining what computer "syntax errors" are and 
likens the computer language's symax to die syntax of English. In anoiiier early fall cla.ss, while 
reviewing a chapter from the textbook on how to "communicate" with a computer. Mr. Wang again 
uses the analogy between sign language and coinputer languages for access (to a Deaf per.son. or a 
ounputer. respectively). During an early December class, Wang is describing how "set" or restricted 
the parameters ot a computer program are. He likens them to the rules of l-ngli;di grammar, both oi 
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which, he explains, are "iiCl that way ... sialic ... immutable." In several other Instances, Mr. Wang 
uses metaphors related ^o ASL, deafness, or components of DeqfCAN to explain to \\U students how 
various parts and functions of computers operate. 

Mr. Wang also makes use of Deaf cultural knowledge in his materials. For example, during an 
October computer lab session he has students playing a guessing game with a program he*d written 
that focused on the date that Gallaudet University was established. Class members entered their guess 
into the computer, and it would tell them whether their guess was "too early" or "too late." Iliis 
exercise led Mr. Wang into an impromptu history lesson about the founding of Deaf education and 
Gliomas Gallaudet, the founder of the University. During this exercise, as in his and other DeafCAN 
classes, Wang encouraged the students to work collaboratively to fmd tlie answer to the problem. 

In the computer literacy prep class, Mr. Wang seems to function in more of a traditional teacher 
role, although it is mediated by his commitment to what seems to be the DeafCAN way: tlexibility, 
sharing control of the class with students, etc, I'he class is divided into two parts- lecture, am! 
application of lecture and homework material in the adjacent computer lab. 1'he lectures elaborate on 
and reinforce material in the assigned homework readings which focus on tlie basic functions and 
operation of computers and simple computer languages, along with how to operate simple pro^ram.s 
Mr. Wang is teaching subject matter that has a prescribed content fi)llowing a certain order that 
corresponds to both the textbook and the relevant computer programs. This is difierent in nature 
from the Hngiish classes whose goal of literacy acquisition is more amorphous With the po.ssihlv 
exception of Dr. Stubhs' Deaf Culture course, Mr. Wang's computer literacy lectures are perhaps the 
most amienl'hased of the DeafCAN classes. This may acci)unt for his more tradith)nal lectunni? 
style, with material tied to the textbook, and where classroom dynamics are more tijihtU controlled 
The lectures* content includes description/review ot the parts and functions i)t a ct)inpuiei \ n^vin;M\ 
capacity, types ot computers, the function of Ci^mputers* CIH), special conipuiei leims .iiid 
vocabulary, the function ot logic within computers' processing activities, and the discusMon nt iivMe 
the4)retical questions about the interface between computers and humans. 

Hh appeare^l ti> havt* a hasir rtspect for the students and made it clear that lie valued their inpiii 
I'or example, during one lecture a student tries to remember the correct spelling for a computer 
systetn brand name. She creates a mnemonic device to remember the spelling and Mr, Wang is lull 
of praise for her clever idea. He told the clau^ how much he enjoyed ^.. learning tilings from (theni| 

M 

In boili interviews Mr. Wang spoke about the special qualities that DeafCAN staff must have: 
"(Staff] need to be able to figure out how to transmit what THEY know to the student in a way thiit 
makes sense to the student, that doesn't go over his/her head. ITie methods that are generally taught 
in Deaf education courses don't really apply to what we do here," Also, in describing the program at 
tlie end of tlie year, he said: 

"... ilie teachers support the students in ways uiat other college programs don't ... we realK 
assume roles of teacher and counselor, both ... we're really involved with the students, 
there*s a certain continuity that way, and I iliink it\s a unique situation ... jat other college 
programs) the students are curious about what the teachers are like out of class, where ttie> 
live i)r what they're about. Here, they know everything. Where we live, what we study, 
you know. u\s like a family." 



On what makes the program special, Mr. Wang stated: 



-We really care about the indivmual, we*re more like a family. Other programs are good 
but the student is left more on their own to deal with problems* Here, we provide lots of 
encouragement and want the student to feel connected to the program and teachers. We 
stick by them.. Jf they don't show up for a class or a meeting we like to know why, what's 
going on." 

On the less positive side, Wang felt Hvdi tlie math curriculum needed to be '*tlxed." As he 
described it at the end of tlie year: 

"... there's just not enough time. There's just no time (Td like to extend the time) on 
Mondays and Wednesdays to one or two hours of discussion. Let them get it all out- their 
questions and concerns about taxes, about SSI- things they'd understand better after some 
real explanations of how they work. Talk ahi)ut percentages and principles, most of them 
know nothing about how a bank Wi)rks. that kind of thing." 

Concerning tlie computer literacy course: 

"... tliere are some chaniies iha! noc^l !o Ik^ luado. loi Due thing, the ci)mputer vocabulary 
in the book neeils to be translated, h u^uild alsii he jireai {o have a Deaf role nu)del for 
them in the computer lab. l>ui the pcisDU tn the lab is hearing sd we try lo make that 
work." 

Looking toward the tuiure. Mr. W^n^ v^ouU] like in acquire nuue materials ti)r the pri)[;rain 
lie talks al)out ASL vidcAUapes and: 

"computer/vide^) programs that wouUI assist students in learning l^nglish ... It would also 
be great to have some type of computer giaphics packages that would help link the math 
concepts and terms lliat I go over in class with a visual and written Hnglish representation 
that tlie student could call up on-screen. " 

During the second interview, Wang describes other technologies that he would like to bring to 
DeafCAN, like the *ENFI system currently in use at Gallaudet, computer-aided-instmction packages 
that would address the word problems from the math class, and video laserdisc programs. He 
bemoans the absence of funding for these devices, and also cites the lack of financial and 
administrative support for full-time teaching positions as being part of ilie problem. As Mr. Wang 
puts it: 

"if 1 were able to work in a full-time capacity here, 1 could really focus on equipment, like 
the ENFI system, work on the computer graphics ideas for a couple of years until 1 could 
get that running successfully. But as it is now, working three jobs all over the place, 1 
haven't got any time for that sort ot thing, developing l:NFl- I mean it's always just 
scraping to yet by. But it I worked tull-tinie I could attend to those things." 



4:NF1 IS a computer sct-up in tlassr(H)ins al (lallauik-l University that links students a/id tc<ichcrs and alio 
them to carry -on di.scussion and diah^pue on theu eon)()ulef tenninaK via written linylish. 
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Jennifer Sloan 

Jennifer Sloan is a white hearing woman in her late-30s. She has served as the counselor tor all 
disabled students, including the Deaf, since 1983. Ms. Stoan received her M.A. degree in 
Counseling Education, working first in rehabilitation counseling with devetopmentally disabled people 
for three years. Her interest in deafness began when she started her internship at Laney College and 
encountered Deaf people for the first time. She enrolled in sign language classes because of her 
inability to communicate with her Deaf office mates. She received a cenitlcate in Deafness and 
Rehabilitation counseling after completing an intensive summer training program in 1986. In addition 
to her duties as counselor, she taught a course in career and ufe planning in DeaJCAN during the 
1987-88 academic year. During the year of observation, Ms. Sloan taught one semester of an 
Orientation to College class, and implemented the women students* peer support group, which 
continues to be a part of the DeafCAN program. 

We were unable to observe Ms. Sloan counseling suidenis of DeafCAN for obvious reasons of 
privacy. We did, however, watch Ms. Sloan at two sessions of her Orientation to College course 
during the spring semester, and at one meeting of the wiimen's peer yn)iip that she facilitates. She 
co-taught the Orientation to College course with Ms. Walton Ms. Sloiiii worked closely with M.s. 
Walton, making the most {)\ Walton'.s ASL tUieiicy as a C(Mnpleincni lo her own talents. I'or 
example, on several occasions Walton expanded o\ rephrased Sloan's explanatiiuis in ASL, and at 
times provided supplementary int'orniatit>n. The two women woiked well as a team, with each o\ 
them seeming to know intuitively when to step in to help the (Uhtr wittioui it ai^pearin^i as an 
interruption. At the end of the year, Ms. Sloan conunLMiteil in hei inieiview on the value ot tcim 
teaching with Deaf staff: 



"... the beauty of the program is thai, tor insiaiiLe. C'aria jaiuuhti iieaiin^ stall mcmherj 
might not have absolutely excellent ASL skills, iu I niiylit not, hut I get help from Hetty 
(Ms. Waltonl, we get help from ;!ie Deal stall and we all aillahorate together \ause we all 
have different levels of knowle<lge ir terms ol what we can provide ... that's another 
quality that the staff has to have- to be able to work together as a team and appreciate each 
oilier's strengths and weaknesses 

Later in the same interview she lamented the "aide" status of some of the Deaf staff. "I'm constantly 
amazed, and I feel like I can only do my job because Betty is here and |a Deaf tutor} is here. I really 
depend on the Deaf staff to get more information and it Just doesn't feel right to me that they're in 
that sort of aide, para-professional position." 

Ms. Sloan presented herself in class as a facilitator rather than a director. She tells students, 
"Pm not the boss, just the teacher ... here to help you know and understand your options." Sloan 
began the first class session by asking her students what they thought the class was designed for. 
Only after tmlback from students did she est.tblish her own perspective on the purpose of the class. 
She explained that she was there to help students deal with "cidlege issues" like degree requirements, 
credentials and certificates, and how to plan classes with those things in mind so they could "get what 
they want out of college". In tlie first session she had the students take turns telling why they were in 
college. As they respcmded, both she and Ms. Walton asked questions to help draw nu^re information 
about their purpose for being in college. Ms. Shntn ollered hersclt and the class as a resource, 
slating: "... there are many things to remember in luder ti> survive in college and if those thinj^s 
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aren't beir.g covered sufficiently in class you should approach me or (Ms. Walton] with your 
questions." Ms. Sloan followed the pattern, familiar from other DeafCAN teachers, of first soliciting 
student input and then using it as a launching pad for discussion and elaboration. In another example. 
Sloan was helping students examine their daily schedules and study habits so they could budget their 
time and select places that would allow them to study more efficiently. First she had students take 
turns describing their study habits, then she used these responses as a starting point for discussion on 
how to organize and plan their college work. 

In addition to using student input, Sloan gave students guidelines designwi to help improve their 
ability to communicate in class and with one another in general. For example, at one point during the 
class on stuuy schedules, the discussion began to degenerate into students just talking among 
themselves and not attending to the points their classmates were making. Sloan called for everyono'.s 
attention, stressed the "... importance of communicating and outlined the rules; "... only one 
person talks at a time and the others must attend to him/her ... it's a way to show respect tor each 
otiier .. ". 

Another example of the pattern v\ eliciting input followed by issuing guidelines came later in ilie 
same session. Once the group was successfully focused on the topic of study habits. Ms. Sloan built 
oil the scenarios that students presenteil by offering suggestions and remedies concerning how and 
where to study must effectively. .She al.s() continued to pose the questions raise^l by students back in 
the group, thus ilemonstraiing her previously stated position of "not being the Ih).ss." Sloan tlien 
summari/al what wa.s needed lor good studying habits having drawn on the students' experiences and 
added her (uvn suggestions. She iniroduceii the idea of scheduling their time, and tlien she and .Ms. 
WaUon spent the rest of tlie class helping students ti» figure out how to budget time to allow tor nioio 
effective studying. A .similar pattern ot facilitation and prt)posal of guidelines lor cominunicaiion and 
problem-.solving was ai.so in evidence in the women's support group. During one ol the fir.si lev^ 
.se.ssion.s of the group in early spring, Ms. Shnin cstabli.shed .some guidelines (e.g. "respect others, no 
go.ssip, attend every time, no in.sulis, say .something you want every time, confidentiality ...") whkh 
she wrote on the blackboard and had the students read and interpret into tlieir own words. I'his 
provide^l a framework for students to express themselves and to access self-help strategies uselul both 
in school and mui-school environments. 

Ms. Sloan, by her own definition, is not the most fluent ASL signer among the staff. However, 
slie always seemed to understand the students or to work closely enough with other Deaf staff 
members to circumvent any communication difficulties. Additionally, Ms. Sloan always appeared 
sensitive to Deaf cultural ways in her communication. In both the class that she taught and in ilie 
women's group she would gain the visual attention of the group before beginning to sign. She 
arranged the .students in her Orientation class in a semi-circle, a formation conducive to discussion in 
sign language. Both of tiie.se behaviors are prerequisite to successful communication in a group of 
people who are sign -rs and are common practice in group interaction among signing pa)ple. 

In the women's group, such topics as sexual hara,ssmenl, rape, assertiveness, and male/female 
roles were di.>cussed. Ms. Sloan. Ms. Walton and a Oeaf tutor in the program, watched along wiih 
the .students as they related their stories and problem'^, their triumphs and concerns. A warmth was 
evident among the group. They applaudetl peers when tiiey arrived at the meeting, and provided 
support and under.'iianding when someone recounted difficult emotional experiences, such a.s surviving 
a rape, or trying to become independent from overprotective parents. Again, Sloan used the .same 
teaching! tornuila we ob.served in her Orientation class: .solicitation of input, elaboration of ideas. 
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formulation of guidelines. For instance, when one student described discomfort resulting from the 
flirtations of a man she saw daily, first Ms. Sloan helped her by describing the differences between 
harassment and flirtation (",.. any time it makes you feel uncomfortable you have the right to tell him 
to cut it out ...")., then, along with Ms. Walton and the other staff tutor, she offered ways to deal 
with the situation, arming the student with several options, which the group and staff helped her 
practice through role plays and talking. Through the .structuring of the group protocol, modeling, and 
encouragement, Ms. Sloan enabled these women students to develop a network of solidarity and 
support with one another. 

In both of her interviews Ms. Sloan voiced her concern that the program needed more Deaf 
staff, and that those staff should be paid as professionals. In the fir.st interview she saiil: "1 think we 
need more Deaf staff. A Deaf coun.selor who's more tluent than me in ASL-- like IBelty Walton|-- 
who co-coun.sels with me and uses the language so well, but is not a paid professional," She weni on 
to .say: "We want permanent staff po.«.ltions for these pa)ple. All the Deaf staff are hourly -'orkers. 
except for one position." She talkwi about the struggles thai the program had to stay afloat, and the 
lack of upper-level administrative support that has drained energy from staff members and the 
program. When asked to describe what she felt wasn't working in DeafCAN over tl>e year of tlie 
study, Ms. Sloan said: 

"The staffing isn't working becauso ihorc nmis id he. I think the statt people need lo have 
permanence. They neetl to feel like they're [letting henefiis and that they're going to he 
Slaying. La.st year it really diiln'l work hee-auso |Roy VaUle/.| gtti laid off. |David Stuhhs| 
got laid off. Everybody was gellinj: laid oM at the end ot iho year, and in terms ol nn)rak' 
it was the lowest." 

At the beginning of the year she had said: 

"I believe the concepts and framework »)t the program can and di) w»)rk. but we neeil more 
money to stabilize it. We've always had the suppi)ri »)f tlie academic dean, without him we 
wt)uldn't have been able to do it. But we're not like |a local community college with a 
large Deaf student population], with llie official recognition, and we didn't have a big pot 
of money to start up wiili. The need was there and so we ju.st started something." 

Referring to other things that "aren't working," Sloan described a lack in "overall planning and 
organization." In tiie second interview .she said: 

"... {I v'ish we were] ahle to plan ahead and really have tilings sort of set in place .so that 
we're not constantly putting tilings together at the last minute ... there's a freneticism about 
it that is crazy making for the staff and it drains everybody's energy." 

Ms. Sloan described the program at the outset as ti)llows: 

"It's an attempt to build a hilingual/bicultural program and teach students to have pride and 
esteem in their own Deaf identity and language, lliore's an attempt to teach lliem English 
through a better understanding of how their own language works, and how to apply those 
rules to Hnglish." "\Deaf\CAN succeed in an academic environment, can learn, can master 
l:nj:lish at .some level, can enter a vocational prv)gram. or even ju.st improve their 
communication skills and go hack into the world. 'Hiere are a lot of levels of can. It's not 
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just academic." 
Looking back, she said: 

"Honestly what I see as being successful is the amount of support students get. That 
they've been accepted for exactly who they are, exactly at the language level Uiat tliey're at 
and then they get to progress from there ... I feel like we were really successful with a 
certain core group of students who were very wavery in terms of their emotional place in 
the world and that we really made students, I mean really active learners, out of some 
students who showed up at the beginning of tlie semester, the fall semester, and they were 
completely flipped about, they were afraid about being in college. They were intimidated 
by the whole process and through the support we were able to give them, they really 
learned, and they became a community of learners at the end of tlie year. And (this year) 
tiiey're back." 

When asked to describe an important achievement over tiie year of the study. M.s. Sloan ciicil 
the women's support group: 

"There still neetls to be imprfwement. but what happened is those women started \o be 
much more supportive and cooperative with each other in class and that was the real 
change. That hadn't happened before and I think it was not magic, it wa.s simply putting! 
then) in a room together to do problem solviny and support rather than bicker and gossip." 

She ct)ntinued: 

"... I also think that the staff worked really well lojiether ... all of the collaboration thai 
do, the weekly staff meetings really made a difference. There was more continuity and, 
from my perspective. I had more awareness of what was going on with all tlie individual 
.students, which I think is imponant. It's pretty labor intensive. " 

Regarding t'.esires for the future, Ms. Sloan replied: 

"... (more] staffing, more time, morf eff cient use of time in terms of planning, more 
money ... I'd like to see [DeafCAS. .:=futionalized. I think it needs to have permanency 
somewhere. Either here at Laney c .wherever it could happen, but ... we can't continue 
the way things have been going wit) ■ . :egularizing the staff ... it makes it hard to do the 
kind of planning I was talking abc 'eing able to plan for the fall semester, and knowing 
for sure that there are going to be < mber of instructional aids and X number of 
in.structors and tliat the transition pri . .am that we've set up will work, that they will indeed 
be able to mainstream. The students will lose their confidence in the system if we're not 
able to do tliat." 

Caria Marsh 

Caria Marsh is a white, hearing v,vman in her early forties. She ha.s one M.A. degree \n 
r.ngli.sh Literature, amuher in Reading, and a Reading Specialist's Credential. She has sp..m the la.st 
iwemy-ihree years as an Hnglish teacher at Laney College, and, during that time, completcil a Ph.l) 
in i:ducation .specializing in Language and Literacy. She has been invt)lved in a project designed \o 
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leach teachers how to teach writing skills, and now ftinctions as a researcher tor that project. In 
addition to coordinating a campus-wide project that "teaches basic skills to underprepared studems." 
she helped create and coordinate the DeafCAN program. During the year of the i udy, Dr. Marsh ct)- 
taught classes with other staff memhers, provided assistance and consultation to staff, develojjed 
program curricula, and helped tutor students. In earlier stages of the DeafCAN program, Dr. Marsh 
regularly co-taught classes with Mr. Stein, but as the program and staff have expanded, regular 
teaching assignments have been largely taken over by other staff members. 

We did not observe Dr. Marsh as a regular teacher in any of the classes, but her involvenieni iit 
ail facets of the program was well documented. At various times she was observed providing in-class 
support and consultation to staff members, helping to structure curricula and program protocol In sialt 
meetings, co-teaching sporadically wiili various staff members for select classes, and tutoring or cd- 
tutoring individual students. 

Dr. Marsh often served as an advisor to the less experienced teachers, in particular with Ms. 
SValH)n. She would frequently sit in on classes, where her role would oscillate between observer and 
participant. She was variously an aide, a tutor, a consultant, and a teacher. Dr, Marsh has spoktMi 
several times about the growth and development of Deaf staff members in their craft as teachers, and 
her behavior in their classes rellecis a coinmiiment to helping bring this abinn. When Dr. Marsli 
intervened to help ;< siiuleni or the leacher. she did so without intruding or disturbing the flow m ilio 
•la.ss. .Someiinu's the teacher wnuUI ask tor her help, .sometimes she interveneil in the capacit> o] .1 
teacher trainer, thu.s serving both the students and the teacher. 

in one leailini: class with Ms Walton, we see i")r. Marsh move from her chaii to the liont oi iiu- 
cla.s.s will) a stuiler • who is nervous about signing hei story to the oiher.s. Dr. Marsh tatei wnies 
i|ue.Mion.s on the blackboard relatal 10 the signing activity tlial is going on, as Ms. Walton coniiiUKv 
to conduct it. Later on .she mterjects a comment designed to help direct tlie flow ot conversation, aim 
then Ms Walton continues. In a writing cla.ss, one .student does not understand some ol Dr. .Stubbs' 
metaphors. Dr. Marsh makes a suggestion thai the teacher "give more of a direct exjilanalion ol hou 
thai process works" to the student. During a se.ssion of Mr. Valdez's reading cla.ss. Dr. Marsh comks 
up with an alternative homework assignment tor a student who had not had the experiences upon 
which the homework was based. In her rea .ing class. Ms. Walton is working on the inierpreiaiion ot 
dialogue that students are reading and acting out from short scripts in their books. During a 
discussion about the correlation between punctuation in text and the mood or feeling the text conveys. 
Dr. Marsh comes forward to give an example of how punctuation can serve to convey altitude. Later 
on in thai same class, just before it ends, Marsh provides a short tutorial designed 10 help students 
understand a broader range of emotion in the lines of characters from tlie text they had been working 
on. 

Sometimes Dr. Marsh would intervene lo help teachers understand something, l or example, 
just before a late November session of Mr. Valdez's reading cla.ss. Dr. Marsh approaches him to 
discuss a translation problem the students had while he had been out of town the previous week. Di 
Marsh tries to solve the problem by having Mr. Valdez do the task himself. When he has trouble 
doing it. Dr. Marsh is able to illus'raie graphically the difficulties of this task for the class, and 
coaches .Mr. Valdey on w; ys to deal with them. 

Dr Marsh's advice wa.s sometimes directly .solicited by other staff members, when ihey haJ 
ditt'iculties or dilcMiinas in the cla.ssroom. Lor example. Mr. Stein approached Dr. Mar.sh one l.uo 
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November afternoon. He was concerned about an attendance drop in his reading class. He fett there 
was ^'something wrong" in the way the class was progressing and he saw the drop in attendance as 
confirmation. Dr. Marsh began to analyze the situation, making practical suggestions on the spot 
about what and how to teach them. Ms. Walton, in contrast, used Dr. Marsh as an expert informant 
for English. Several *mes during one reading class while working on Hngiish/ASL vocabulary 
translations, Walton checked with her on questions of usage and dctlnition. In another session Ms. 
Walton was trying to explain to her students that a single^actton verb might use two Hnglish words 
(e.g. take up). When she got stuck, she called Dr. Marsh over from an the adjoining classroom to 
help out. Ms. Walton added her comments to Marsh's explanation, stating to tlie students tliat she 
"is learning too" from Dr. Marshes demonstration. 

At other times Dr, Marsh either co-taught with Ms. Walton or Mr. Stein, or participated with 
several otlier teachers in special combined sessions of the reading classes. Her style of co*teaching 
varied according to the ottier teacher. With Ms. Walton, Marsh left the control and direction of the 
class to her colleague, while sharing responsibility with her for the instructional content. Her style 
with Mr. Stein appearal to he carried over from their association in the classroom before DcafCAN 
was a developed program. Usually Dr. Marsh would lecture aloud to the class while Mr. Stein 
translated her spoken words into ASL. adding his own ideas and elaborations along the way. 
Sometimes, however. Dr. Marsh would stand at the sidelines winle Mr. Stein instructed the class, 
call in); out concepts or ideas that she wanted the students to know about, that he then incorporated 
into his si^neU instruction. 

Twice duiinjz the sprinji semestci we Dhserved the readin}* classes nioeiin*; as one large group m 
caver material relevant to all llie sluilenis. Duiinji one ol these .sessions. Mi Valtle/. Ms. Walti)iK 
Ntr Stein, and Dr. Marsh liad planncil to biinj* to lite a "mead hall" tiom the medieval times studeni 
had iK'en reading about in their Hisu>r\ of English reading curriculum, complete with costumes, pla\ 
acting, aiul dramatic readings The second occasion was held to mark the end oJ the linglish hisiorv 
component ot the leading curriculum, and introduce the beginning ot the ASL unit. The unit 
introduction ineludcil a lecture and skit about the ditlerences between Ijiglish and ASL l or both ol 
these combined sessions Dr. Marsh serval as a part of the team, engagevl in the actions, skits, 
interactions with students, and lecture with the other staff members. 

Sometimes Dr. Marsh acted as a tutor for students. This occurre^l either informally, between 
classes in the PeafCAN o\f\CQ. or by arrangement in the daily lab. and at office hours. Dr. Marsh's 
direction in teaching and creating curricuia seems to be driven both by her intuition about students 
from years of teaching, and by research-based models. It seems that she constantly keeps in mind i\h 
more global aspects of the program in her thinking, as well as drawing from the various models of 
llie reading and writing process that she has studied. I^om an early December entry in her journal: 

"We have been writing on topics that students select- 'A friend, my pet. a remembrance of 
my family, a school experience.* I am following Donald Graves' writing program, 
designed to develop tluency and investment in the work 

I rom another journal enti ) : 

'{'inally the reading class is on iis own |Mr. Stein*s| group has gotten into the sticky topic 
i)\ l-ngh.sh and sign, and there is a tiisl sign ot engagement K. (Ms Walton), and J. 
argued ovci an hour atici Jsi^s about the value ot studying ASI. anil linglisli at the 
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same time, R. maintaining it is contusing, |Ms. Walton) that is helpful. I have always had 
faith that this wrestling was necessary- without respect for the oppressed language, no new 
language learning can happen 

From a mid-December entry: 

"... building a bicultural program is made up of taking dozens of such tiny elements drawn 
from the community and shaping them to fit into the college community- the tune comes 
from the students and we transpose it into a new key ... And certain tasks that are school 
specific- like essay topics- must be re-contextual ized, transposed into a Deaf-community 
key so that "A Close Brush With Death," (Labov's famous prompt in Harlem) becomes "I- 
on Forehead." Bicultural. A knitting together of broken bone, the break coming not only 
along Deaf/hearing lines, but also along lines of whether or not I am identifying myself as a 
•school person,' getting part of affirniation of self from my participation in the academic 
wt)rld. It's bound to be a long process because it's a bad fracture, often splintered and rjt 
even recognizable as a single bone." 

Dr. Marsh has expressetl concern about the degree to which various staff members differ in their 
philo.sophies about how to be.si reach the students. Regarding Mr. Valde/'s style, early in Docemliei 
.she remarkai that: "... he and I have m> many ditlerences iiver how to help the students beciinie 
better readers Regarding a qiiestum raised by Ms. Waitiin during a staff meeting about the 
difference between "advocating" tor a .student versus "rescuing" that .student. Dr. Marsh says. ".. she 
and I share this i.ssue. we botli tight lor individual students and probably go over the line to re.scue 
rather than support." 

In the more formal comments during her .second interview, recorded in the tail ot 1989. Dr. 
Marsh described ilie changes she telt the priigram had undergone during the year ot observation. Slic 
descrilwi the curriculum as enct)mpa.ssing more "content" instead of the primary focus being on the 
"ASI- :*ngli.sh is.sues." Dr. Marsh talked about what led her to create new books for u.se in the 
reading classes instead of using llie student narratives as text, as had been done in previous years: 

"... I realized that what needed to be done really, was to v/rite a new kind of book, not just 
personal experience stories that Deaf students had told, but to actually try to convey 
information to students and so we started the second series o( DeafCAN readers. The first 
book of this second series is called 'Introduction to Language' and in it we wound up really 
going through the history of the language. We ... went back to 80,000 B.C. ... land back 
up to) modern day Engli.sh and in that we really talked about all the ancestors of the 
English language and then we talked about tlie development and growth of American Sign 
Language, where its sources (werel and so on. At the same time, I realized that there 
needed to be a differently structured vocabulary and .something tliat students could take 
home with them, homework that they could grab on to. So I also put together this 
vocabulary booklet that is designed to help people son of free themselves from the idea of 
one sign, one. word, which seems to have gotten stuck in a really awful way... I ihuuglu 
the first try at that book was interesting. It's a pain because it takes so long. They look 
like such easy words. You can't imagine that students are having trouble with them." 

She goes on to say: 
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"I think for a long time we have thought of bilingual, bicultural education as an end in 
itself and I think Uie other piece of the change this year, is that we see that is a method. 
It's an approach. It's a way of setting up the curriculum environment. It is not a 
curriculum. And that's made a real difference ... it leads to a doubleness in the learning, 
so that they're learning about the two languages and at the same time they're learning 
content for information. It's a shift in focus ... before we foregrounded the ASL and the 
English issues. Now they're still there, but they are subordinated to the notion that there's 
information in the world and that the information is of immense value." 

When listing the qualities she desired in DeaJCAN staff members she focused on "flexibility. " 
She described "good signing skills, and knowledge of the Deaf community" as being so "crucial" to 
ilie job that they are assumed as requisite qualifications. Wheri describing the need for "incredible 
flexibility" she said: 

"1 mean we may plan certain things aiul then realize that that's not going to wt)rk to catch 
this group and then I will dream up something at 3 a.m. and the staff is wonderful enough 
to be willing to go with it. They may have to do jnh X when they planned to do job Y, but 
that's why we're a team, is that people are willing h) look at it and do whatever they have 
todo." 

When asked if .she tell that si;itt mciniicis po.sscs.sed these qualities Dr. Marsh replied: 

"I guess it they didn't they ciHililn'i have siirvived. aluii|: wiili the rest ot us. I mean 
they're wiuulerful. you ktu)w. iwn weeks into the semester we were told that we shi)ukl 
open a study skills cla.ss. One dI the statt meinhors put that class together, is now wurkinj.' 
on a format. I've re-written a chapter on readini! skills for the study group, you know, 
whatever can get done that furthers tlie education. |>e4)ple 'here do. And that's why we're 
still here." 

lichoing the comments of her colleagues. Dr. Marsh identified the problem of lack of cohesion 
in organizing the program: 

"What we don't have is sotnebody to tend the store. Somebody to take care of all of the 
infinite numbers of pieces of paper, the nitty-gritty details. W-j have a bunch of part-time 
people that are here ... six ... |or) twenty-five hours a week and over-committed as it is. 
So there just desperately needs to be order <ind Uiere isn't any 

Dr. Marsh expressed a need for "regularizing the staff so that Deaf people have real jobs instead 
of pretend jobs. I diink that's terribly important." She wants the institution to take on a greater role 
in supporting tlie program. She said: 

"... it can't be something thai imlividuals do anymore and 1 guess this has been a real 
exciting ten years for mc. working on DeafCAN. Hut I'm getting to tiie place in my own 
lite, my own work, where I see that the institution has to begin to take it up and it has to 
be structureti in a way that other people can come in after me and do what I've been doing 
because 1 need time to write and I can't be so active and reflective at the same time." 

Dr. Mar.sh spoke with excitement about the progress of the students, describing the success..'s 
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and the changes she witnessed in students' "self-awareness" and "selt-wortlj." She talked about three 
students that had successfully transitioned into Project Bridge classes: 



"... the wonderful things that are happening to ilieni, they were always relatively 
committed, but as they see themselves now making progress, A. and T. are functioning in 
hearing classes and I thi.ik they could function better if we had better transition support, but 
I think that what they're getting is very real, at least by the smiles that wreath their faces. 
And they're starting to put together a newspaper for Bridge. They're working with the 
Bridge students, the hearing students, on newspapers and you ju.st have the feeling that 
they're happy as clams ... they really seem to feel that tliey are going where they want to 
go. I feel that tliat's a good thing." 

Stuff Meetings 

.Staff members were observetl in both plannin}*, aiul discussion meetings over the year, 'riiree 
staff planning meetings were held in December, near the end of the fust semester, and during the first 
week of the second semester. These meetihjs took place in the PeafCAN offices and centered on the 
collective creation, discussion, and plans for implementation of curricula. Additionally, problems or 
concerns about individual students or lessons were brought before the group for feeilback and 
discussion. The discussion sessions began in early Dccemher. and continuwl through the secoml 
semester, occurring almost monthly for a total »)f four observed meetings. These sessions were 
generatetl as a part of staff members' participation in the UCCl) project, but were also motivated by 
their interest in our classroom observations and their potential value for self-analy.sis and retleclion. 
I\>r each of these meeiing.s samples of the videotaped observations were brtnighl to diftereni slatt 
members' homes where the meetings were held. The samples were sliown and they analyzed ihcni m 
nUornial discussions that followetl. I rom these discussions t)lten came new ideas tor program 
changes, revelations alniut staff, teaching styles, and redefinitions ol the guiding precepts ol ilic 
program- in particular the exact inleipreialion ot a "bilingiial/bicullural approach." 

Ideological differences among slat! members sometimes surfaccil or were highlightcil during a 
meeting. In an early December planning meeting, the staff talked about the possibility of using a 
book in the reading cla,sses that a friend of Dr. Slubb's had written about the life of Anne Frank. 
The book was also to be produced as a play, and staff di.scu.ssed tiie different ways the script, book 
and play could be used in the reading cla.sses. During this discussion there was an exchange between 
Mr. Valdez and Dr. Marsh that pointed to some of the differences in their perspectives about students 
as readers. 

Dr. Marsh asserted tJiat: "the students are not capable of reading the script", to which Mr. 
Valdez counterwl that it could be rendered in ASL. Dr. Marsh maintained that, regardless, the 
students "couldn't read it." Mr. Valdez asketl her "how she knows" this. At iliis point Dr. Stubhs 
suggested that the two lowest level reading groups (Ms. Walton's and Mr. Valdez's) "for certain 
couldn't read it" but that possibly the highest level (Mr. Stein's) group could. Dr. Marsh provided 
examples from Mr. Valde/'s own class as evidence of her contention that they were not able to read 
something at the level of the book that had been mentionwi. She described the kinds of errors at the 
decoding level of reading (e.g. mistaking the word "mayor" for "major" in a very simple text) that 
she had ob.served in Mr. Valdez's class. She went on to say that students "need to be taught how ..." 
to read. Mr. Valdez again contesietl Dr. Marsh's assumptions by saying that: "we can't just give up 
on them ..." that staff "... must support them." Uy ".support". Mr. Valde/. meant that he weni 



through the text and explained it to them in sign language. Dr. Marsh asserted that to go through one 
paragraph in that manner takes about an hour, insinuating that it is not a very effective way to leach 
students how to read. Mr. Wang agreed with her. 

At this point the other staff joined in the discussion, each contributing their ideas on .students' 
reading problems. Ms. Walton maintained that "students don't often possess the schema to be able lo 
understand readings without massive amounts of help and supplementary information", adding tliat, 
even as a graduate student, it had taken her almost two years of developing her own schema to 
understand her textbooks. Mr. Valdez said that students need to "learn more about the history of the 
v/orld," citing as evidence his students' ignorance about Nazism that had been revealed in his reading 
class. Mr. Stein agreed that tlie students "do need information, but at the same time tliey must do 
something with that information, not just sit back and passively absorb it. That's not interactive 
learning." he continued, "it's not the way to really acquire that kind of information." Mr. Valde/ 
.suggested that students could try to do some research in the library to access that kind of information, 
wliile Mr. Stein interrupted him to say that, the students would be "clueless" as to how to accomplish 
a task like library re.search. Dr. Marsh offered a clarification of her original remarks: "It's mu ihai 
I'm criticizing the students. I it's ju.st thatl the reason I'm here is to teach reading and 1 want to make- 
sure that the students would be able to read la book like the one suggestedl, not to just leave them to 
their own devices." Mr. Vaklez stated that Dr. Marsh .should not say that students "can't road" 
hocau.'so he knows thai "ihey nuw road with the teacher's help and explanations ... it's importani lo 
onaniraj-e and help ihein." This exchange proved to ho a lively example of the ditlereni view.s .stall 
hold about tochiiiijuos lor teaching reading and their .students' abilities to read. 

Duruii: tho lir.st di.scus.sion meotinti. hold in early December lo talk about tho liilinj:ual qualitUN 
oi tho IkalCAN program, .siati niombors first talketl about what biiingualisni meant to oacli ni tlicin 
and how thoy felt ihoy usovl bilinj-ual moduKis in cla.ss. De.scriptions ot bilingualisin varied ainiiii'- 
sialt. in>m tho ability to " codo-switch" between languages at will 'Ms. Walton), to havinj! pioiiucik . 
Ill two di.stmci lanyua^cs (Dr. Siuhb.s) Stall members actively discussed what ii nioani lo ho a 
bilingual, with Dr. Stuhbs maintaining; "jbeing bilinguall means a lot more than just tho ability tn 
code-switch." Mr. Vaklo/. described an example of his u.se of bilingualism as "reading a book m 
l-nglish and then signing it to the cla.ss in ASL and explaining the translations to them." The .stall 
continued to try and figure out what .strategies could be used lo help develop language skills leading 
to bilingualism. Ms. Sloan raised the issue of sociolinguistic constraints that come into play when 
students' native language is utilized within the school context. She described the conflicts that como 
up for students when asked to use tlieir home language in a context where ihey have traditionally used 
only the "language of school" (Knglish). Mr. Stein elaborated on Ms. Sloan's point adding that "... 
although everyone on staff speaks of t'.ie program as being bilingual, and even though all the stall use 
ASL for classroom communication, it is actually Engli.sh that gets studied, not ASL." He raised iho 
questii)n of whedier that truly represents a "bilingual" approach. He said that the students, "even 
alter a few years in the program, still hold ASL in lower esteem than they do FinglLsh." The stall 
discu.sse^l those and other related i.ssues and later on in tlie meeting. Mr. Stein proposed a question \o 
tho group: "A Laney we all talk about being oilingual. but where do we really do it? Whore is tho 
study of ASL? Whore is the bilingual aspect?" Several staff members responded to his comments 
Dr. Marsh said that: "... somehow something happens with the students. Thoy become bettor at 
ASL. thoy become skilled readers Ms. Sloan said that she did not see students becoming 
"skilled readers ... not even in tho mainstream classes." The discu.ssion continued with Mr. Wang 
ptiinting tuit tho " relationships that are cultivated between teachers and students ... the give and take 
Ibotwoon ovoiyonel ..." that makes Lanoy really special. Amid much laughter from tho group. I)i 



Marsh summed up what appeared to be the groups' conclusions by saying, "We are a nice, sweet 
program. The teachers are sweet, the students are sweet, we love them, they love us-- but that's not 
necessarily bilingual, so let's not pretend." Ms. Sloan added that: 



"... maybe it's (a program like this) the only one In the world, and there's a lot of power 
behind that. We support the students in that family feeling, and that is important powerful 
stuff. It's the most important part of the Laney program, but it's also not enough. It's not 
enough because I'm not seeing skilled readers or students who can comfortably mainstream 
come out of it. They're getting closer to that but they need something more than sweet 
support, despite how important and powerful that stuff is." 

This was a good examnle of the staff examining their notions about tlie program's central 
concepts. In both the planning and the discussion meetings there were many instances of staff sclt- 
retlection and analysis. Furthermore, the evolution of the ideas generated from .some of these 
discussions could be .seen in the curriculum. For example, in response to the point raised by Mr. 
Stein about the .study of in a program that calls itself bilingual, a component on tiie history and 
.structure of A.SL was implemented into the curricula for the following spring semester reading 
cla.sses. Of course, not all issues raised ended up being fully addressed, and many other less 
philo.sdphical or programmatic concerns were discu.ssed in meetings. 

Viewing tapes ot themselves in actii)n al.so provided a forum for the di.scii.ssmii ot icacliing 
mcthoili)U)gy. in a way allowing the researched to beconie researchers. This notion ot the pariicipaiii 
observer is an artifact ot the ethnographic method. When asketl during their second interviews whai 
impact the study had. stall meml)ers coni..med that the experience had been beneficial. I roin l)i 
Mar.sh: 

"I ifiink the opportunity tfiat we had to sit down as a stall and not leel thai we weie 
expluiiing ilie hourly teachers, but actually being able to buy a little ot their time, and sii 
down and look at what we were doing. 1 think that made a huge impact on me. l-or 
example, hearing that maybe we weren't anything, lliat maybe we weren't really a bilingual 
program, thai what we really were was a sweet program, that .struck a deep chord in me 
and was one of the things that 1 Uiink pushed me toward this notion of 'well what in the 
world does it mean to be a bilingual program and what's the difference between an 
approach or a method and a curriculum'... I really see that you have to have both a 
curriculum and you have to have the proper curriculum environment which, for our 
.siiidenis. is a bilingual one and it happens to be sign language, but it could just as well be 
Spanish. .So what is actually coming out of the UCCD project, though certainly not your 
intent, was that I think that we will have a night Project Bridge that will be for lowrider 
Hispanics. Because now lliat I understand this principle, it can be adapted to any group - 
thai you have to open llie classroom to their own language, but then you have to really 
make the movements toward the target wiili content and not with skill drill." 

Ms .Sloan'.s re.spon.se to the same question was as follows: 



•.Sutf nu-mK-rs v-t-rc paid by the project tor lime ihcy invested in ihf di.^-ii.s.sion mcclinys. as well as 
inUTvicv. lime and imu- spi-nt hclpini? lo collixl data tor the project m the Uxm of student work .samplL-s 
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"... it's been helpful to me and I've seen it be helpful to other teachers because everybody's 
sort of much more aware of what they're doing ... in watching ilie videotapes that we've 
been able to watch, and the di-scussions that we've had around watching those videotapes, 
has kind of kept Uie idea sort of forefront- like what is it that we're doing and where is it 
that we're going. 'Look isn't that nice how tliat works and look at all the stuff that could 
be improved.' Iliat kind of thing. So I think it's definitely had an influence. It feels 
positive to me. I think that on some level, knowing that it's a long-term project is nice 
becau.sc it makes it feel like there's some permanence and we'll actually be able to see if it 
works or it doesn't work. Rather than tliinking that we have a good idea, but not really 
having any documentation for it." 

Mr. Valde/ conmiented: 

"It's intluenced me in some ways yes ... we'd watch selectwl tapes and discuss them, like 
say m a section of my class, and I could see how I taught, how I could improve and 
change, and also just get a look at how I really did things in class. After these di.scussiuns. 
the feedback really helped nw, then in consequent sessitins I would do tJie sanie thing tor 
(ither staff members. This was a new experience for all of us. That had never happened 
toi mc beto-e-- to have a researcher capture exactly what was goinj; on in the ciassrouin 
and bring u back to look at-- lu see niyself in tl>at light, 1 really learned .suincilunj! Inun 
It. ■ 

Ml . .Stem said 

"Yeah dctmiiely |Uie protect allectod the piugran»|. It's given us iiiiio. nine v.c vMiuUUri 
have otherwise taken, to retleci am; to nieet and talk about things. I ihiiik u s made us sell 
conscious in a good way of what we're doing. It's just gut us thinking m inayhc nioie 
imros|)eciivo oi selt-analytical kinds ot ways, which is all good. And 1 al.su think it s 
1^ nunbo been the catalyst tor what I starte<l out talking about- the diflerence between the 

hearing and Deaf stall people ... I think it s been a point where I think we've diflered 
greatly. | Interviewer: How ,so?| The perceptions of what the project is. wliat we have to 
dt> 10 meet the requirements of the project, and what we should be doing for the project 
have been very different- between the way the hearing and the Deaf people have perceived 
it. If it wasn't an outside thing, I think it would have created some major problems. But 
since it was an outside thing. I think we were all able to let it slide. Like one group 
saying, 'we don't agree on this, or they got it wrong, but we'll let it slide because it's not 
really our thing.' 5f it was an internal thing Uiat we bad to be doing. I think it would have 
created a lot more p-ob'sms. I don't know if anyone else would agree with me. but for 
me. just the fact that we're working on lliis project together has pointed out U) nte tliat 
i.ssue " 

l)r .Siubbs t)bserved that: 

It's helped us to ihink more clearly about our goals and look at the piogr.itn inoie 
carelully. I di» think the meetings have really helpe^l a lot. One thing i.s thai beloie wo 
alwa>s u.sed io talk a lot about being a 'bilingual program.' That was always in our talk 
bilingual this, bilingual that. I think the meetings have forced us to really take a look at 
wh.it v^e mean |by that). |To .sort of ob.serve and analy/.e| what wc'ie doing and also to 
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beyond bilingualism, that's not the only thing here ... 1 think it also helped us look harder 
at the way we interact with each other because we watched the videotapes of the students in 
the classroom and watched, saw how we act, and I think that each of the sharing of styles 
helped each person to become more aware of his/her own strengths and weaknesses ... 
Also, all of us came to understand that we have clear goals, but are a little hazy on how to 
reach those goals...". 

Mr. Wang responded: 

"Well, it's been good, but the scheduling has been difficult. Scheduling those Friday 
meetings with the limitations of staff schedules was just impossible, there were always 
scheduling conflicts. We'd have liked to have all the staff available -di the same time, but 
the scheduling was really difficult, that was one problem. Oh, and when you explained 
about the Iprojectj, I didn't really quite get it, like the 'data. Like what you needed from 
us, our teaching, and tests, and the different kinds of data you needed about one student. 
Ilmerviewer; Oh, you mean from way back?). Right from back then. 1 just spaced it out. 
I don't know what you wanted, exactly." 

l-iom Ms. Walion: 

"Well, before th . project started, we ihoujihi wo wore doing protty giuul, jusi guiny aloiiji 
with the course of things, hut not hoing voiy '■oil rotleciivo. But then when UC'CI) camo 
*»n the scene and yt)u liegan t'lltning things, sudden. y we started paying atlenuon to things in 
a consci»)us way. Wo started having those discussion meeiiiigs, talking about vvhethoi iho 
curriculum wa.s successful or mu, calling into ijue.stion the bilingual and bicultural aspects 
ot the curriculum, all diftoient parts ot the curriculum. Plus, when you askod ino lo start 
collecting data for you I started g»)ing through it mysoll and noticing all kinds ot things. 
Things I hadn't seen l)ott)re and that really got n)e thinking, and working harder to improve 
things, I felt more inotivatod. I fool really grateful to UCCI> for providing that turning 
point, that new view of things. I fool much more positive about how things are gou^.g. sort 
of inspiral really. Because here we were pinching every penny just to get by and getting 
your su|)port was an incentive to work harder :;nd show what kind of stuff we really do 
here. It was a vote of confidence ...". 



'DuriniJ (ho tirsi semester ot ihc data colieciion, .statf mcmbcr.s were a.ske<l to colltx't samples ot student 
\^(ifk. exani-s. class handouts, etc. Aclditionally they were a.sked lo record iheir irnprcssiDus on (he pr<)i?ress ot 
A tew ot their students over lime. Most slat! members were unable lo provide the data on individual stuileiitN. 
1)1 provided i.nly partial intormalnm. due to a lack ot undeistandinir of what was beuiir letjue.sled. 
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CHAnER FOUR 

The DeafCAN Students 

At the beginning or the UCCD study in the fall semester of 1988, DeafCAN admitted twelve 
new students to their ranks. Although observation and collection of various data on ali students was 
an integral part of the study, we decided to pay special attention to these new students. Because t^-ey 
were starring their education at Laney as we were beginning our year of observation, we felt tliat it 
would be useful to track their progression through the program especially closely, As part of their 
paid participation in the project, staff members were asked to develop "case study" notes on one or 
more of diese students, recording their progress through the year in greater depth than normally 
reqtiired. Additionally, interviews were condoned with these students just after the end of the tlrsi 
(fall) semester, and again, one year later, in December of the semester following the end of the year 
of observation. The interview questions were designetl to try and get at the students' previous 
experiences with school, their feelings about the DeafCAN program and what it had or had not 
provided for them, and their i.nguage attitudes and perceptions concerning ASL and English. In the 
tlrst round in January, 1989, we were able to interview ten of the twelve .students. The remaining 
two were unavailable for interviews. During the second round, conducted in December 1989, it was 
possible to interview only eight of those ten. 

The exaiu.s. journals, writings, and homowoik ot tlicso siudt'iiis weio iiicludeii in the data ih;ji 
staff members collecietl lor the study. The case study notes were not completed by mo.si ot the sialt. 
apparently due to misunderstanding about the nature ot the ta.sk. The tollowiny pr(»riles of the nev^ 
students are drawn on data tVoin the student interviews, the vide*)taped classroom and incidental 
observations, staff participants" notes, and the students" woik. Additionally, both these students and 
staff members were askal to rank order each other according to various criteria such as popularit\ 
among students or statt. communication ability, and academic skill. These data are reportal where 
appropriate. Of the original twelve, profiles will be written only for those (ten) .students with whom 
at lea.st one interview was conducted. All of the piotllcd students come Irom hearing families. 

Before going any further, it is probably appropriate for us to run through the selection 
processes that were involved in the data collection and reduction that resulted in these profiles. l-"iist, 
in the recording of more than seventy hours of videotape during classroom and non-classroom 
activities, choices were made on what cla.sses and events to observe and which actions to record. 
These choices resulted from a combination of advanced planning, expediency, observers' personal 
bias, and pure chance. 

Our conscious plan was to record events from a cross-section of classes and activities at 
regular intervals throughout the year. We wanted to capture as much of what seemed to be the 
central focus of activity as possible, while al.so filming incidental activity (e.g. peripheral conversation 
among students in other parts of the class, students' reactions to classroom events as they happened, 
etc.). While it was the researcher's goal to film as much as possible of the eve. s within the range ot 
the camera, what eventually ended up on tape was subject to the conscious and unconscious editing ol 
the researcher, prompted ultimately by personal imerest. curiosity, and training. Once collecietl. iho 
video data were reviewed and summarized into a written narrative in order to make iliem more 
manageable. These summaries representee] another filtering of die original events, subject to the same 
set of intluences as the videoiecordings. The summaries themselves were then u.setl as a resource toi 
the construction of this ethnographic report, renre.senting another step in the reduction of the data 
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ITie influence of researchers' biases are present at all these stages ot the work. While these 
influences cannot be eliminated, their potentially negative or distorting effects can be somewhat 
ameliorated by pointing to their existence up front, and detailing our procedures carefully. The data 
on the students varied in quantity, detail, and depth, partly as a result of our collection techniques, 
and partly because some students played a more significant role than others in the Dea/CAN program. 

Rosa Gome/. 

Rosa Gomez is a young Puerto Rican woman in her early 20s. After her parents divorced, 
her mother nuwal with Rosa and her brother to the Bronx, in New York. She attended school there 
for some years, moving to California with her mother at the age of 14. According to the counselor m 
Laney, her mother has had a history ot "psychiatric problems" for which she was hospitalized on and 
off over tiie year.s. Rosa attended a publii. high school in San Francisco for a short time and then a 
private hiyh school with special cla.sses or Deaf students from which she graduated in 1986. In her 
iunior year she had a son. She currently 'ives with her son and boyfriend, who are hot;! hearing. 

After leaving high school, Rosa felt there was .still much more to learn, and after 
onoma^emeni from a friend. Linda Walker, decide^} to apply for a place at l.aney College, Her 
niiUivaiion tor attending college was to make a "better fiitine and life" for herself and her son. As 
she saiil in her first interview: 

I needed to think about the future, and my .son's future. When he grows up. ami 
he wants to go to college-- what's he going to di)7 When that time comes. I want to 
he ahle to ho a good nmther for him, be able to teach him things. If he should be 
uiieasN. I ll he ahle to fall back on n>y experience from going to college myself and 
teach hiin. I'll have experience with things like classes, different cla.s.ses. computers 
I'll know all about that. Without Laney I'd ju.sl be ignorant, jisi sort of slaying ai 
home, low intellect. I want to be able to teach my son so that he can look up to me 
and think. 'Wow. mom knows everything.' Si), that's why I warn to be smart, so I 
can teach my .son what things mean, all sorts of things- computers, math, a whole list 
ol thmgs. 1 want to be able to have a good future, and a good job." 

In the .second interview, Rosa reiterates her feeling that .she came to Laney because she had 
"more to learn." In respon.se to the question, "When you first .started at Laney a year ago, what did 
you want to learn?" .she says, "... Really I was just kind of going nowhere, didn't have much to do. 
i had graduated (from high schooll, but I felt inside like I needed to learn more." These sentiments 
are repeater! in a jiuirnal emry from early February. 1989. "... 1 need Itol learn more landl improve a 
lot (so thatjl will [be al good mother and (a) smart mother ... I need future job in my life. Uut 
anyway Deaf can!" 

When asked to describe a student they thought liad been "successful in DeafCAN over the 
year ot observation, tour out of .seven .staff members chose Ri)sa Gomez. Their individual rea.sons loi 
viewing her as a .success varied in their details, but collectively paint a portrait of a .student 
ovcrct)ming lears and becoming an active learner. Ms. Sloan described Rosa as: 

Hispanic, a single mother ... really scared about coming to school, not sure how 
to deal with It. didn't really believe in her ability, but was real motivated and got 
svaied a lot was ahle to use all the re.si)urces that were available to her. took 
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advantage of them in pretty much a positive way, and began to gain confidence in 
herself as a student and stuck around 

Dr. Marsh dcscriboH her as: 

"... a single mother, scared to death, used to being a screw-up on her job and school, 
never done anything with her life, she enters the lowest reading group, begins to take 
over things like running parties for the program, gets really engaged in the women's 
group, iliis year is moved into the top [reading! group, and I presume will be ready to 
go into the transition program of Bridge in Uie Spring. 1 mean, forseeably, lliat's 
possible." 

Ms. Walton was her reading and writing teacher for tlie year we observed her. When 
describing Rosa as successful she says: 

"When she first startal school hero last year, she was afraid, unsure, she was always 
saying how stupid she was. .She talked a lot aln)ut how much she felt she couldn't do 
l)ecause of her failures in high sch«)ol. hi-r frustrations. As time has progressed I've 
watchi"! her oxciienient and sense of discovery about what are hearing ways and Deaf 
ways, about ASI,. about rcadinji and the incaninjis of things ... It's like she's in this 
constant slate of aniiaenicni. I've seen her jirow. Al.so. in the women's group, she's 
always looking for ways to improve herself how she can work on herself In the 
math class, she reco};ni/.es where she's not sure o\ things and is always actively 
pursuing how to jio ahiv:; t^'injis. askiii}! lots oi i|uestions. She'll ask the teacher tor 
permission to help «iiher siudenis in the ela.ss. when she gets a concept, whereas 
before she was always very uncertain, askinj- timid kinds «)f questions and very 
dependent on the teacher ... she ha.s an incredible desire, a thirst for learning. She 
always wants lo know more. ii"s almo.si overwhelming, but it's really good, 
nonetheless." 

Ms, Walton's impressions, in particular, are corroborated by our ob.seivations in die 
classroom. Rosa displayed a teacher-like attitude with her fellow students. She encouraged them, 
and explained or re-interpreted classroom material for them, despite the fact that she was, herself in 
the lowest level reading and writing classes. There were numerous examples of these behaviors 
throughout the year. In a mid-September reading class. Rosa encouraged a reluctant classmate to tak 
a turn telling a narrative in front of the cla.ss. Karly on, Rosa herself had been reticent to perform on 
such occasions, hut had been coaxed to do so by Dr. Marsh and Ms. Walton. After only a .short tim 
she was re-interpreting questions from Ms. Walton for her fellow students. In a single session of one 
reading class, Rosa took it upon herself to explain a part of the text to one student, clarify a concept 
to another puzzled student, and define a vocabulary word for someone else. During one writing 
class. Rosa explaine^l to one student how to go about purchasing llieir textbook, and for anodier 
summarized a homework a.ssignment for the following week. Rosa often helped and coached the 
other students in the vocabulary work, providing elaborate examples for them of definitions for the 
items being di.scussed. These coaching activities increased as the year went by and were especially 
evident during the reading classes when the students acted out short plays. Rosa would give 
suggestions about how to interpret a line or phrase from the text into sign, and feedback to her 
classmates about bov^ lo improve their interpretations ot the script. 
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l*his kind of peer support was something Uiat occurred often in DeafCAN classes, and mi)st ul 
the students did it to one degree or another, although n'^ne as consistently as Rosa. Sometimes two or 
three students would turn to help one student who was falling behind. Dr. Marsh described the 
phenomenon as the evolution of a "community of learners", and it seemed to have a central role in 
the program's functioning. Rosa went a step ftirther by sometimes taking over as a teacher's helper 
in class. For example, during a college orientation class she joined the two teachers at the front of 
the room. Once there, she acted like the teachers, asking the students questions about their 
background and goals for college, and pulling for furtlier information. On other occasions, she would 
rush up to the front, and momentarily takeover the class proceedings in order to make her point, 
clarify, question, or add to what the teacher was saying. This was a reflection of the excitement and 
energy .she brought to her own learning, and she appeared to want to bring tlie rest of the class along 
with her. Her help was generally unsolicited, but it was often offered. 

Another aspect of Rosa's personality that came acro.ss Uirough her cla.ssroom behavior was the 
degree to which .she encouraged and empathized with other students. In the first session ot the 
Orientation to G)llege class, Rosa said that she: "wishes they'd offered this class during the fall 
semester ... when I came here 1 was so green and had to learn the ropes ... it's good for tlie new 
.siudenis to have this class to help with that process During a mid-April lab .session she spent 
lime chatting and working with one student, encouraging him to "think in a positive way ahmii 
school ■■ In one session of the reading class, Ms. Walton reminded .students that she had alrcad\ L-om- 
through the vocahulary items once, to which Rosa prt)mptly suggested: "... lei's all lake the iniii.iiive 
to work on ihe voeabiilary for ourselves." During a meeting of the women's support jiroup, she 
expressed her .solidarity with another member who had told the group about being raped, and ahoui 
dittkullies she had experienced with her family. Rosa .said: 

"I ve teit the same way |as you|. When I was seventeen I was ahu.sed and iMiun^ed to 
t^).^ler parents. I got pregnant ... it's been a long road from there to liecoininjz nioie 
independent ... if you want to be with people or learn |how to become more 
uulependenij, you can hang with the other .students, or me ... my parents thought thai 
1 couldn't take care of myself because I'm Deaf ... but Deaf people c;in take care ol 
themselves and be independent 

Another quality of Rosa's was her eagerness to make use of the resources available to her. 
After describing hara.ssment she had experienced from a man she saw every day, Rosa turned to the 
A'tjmen's group for help in dealing widi the problem. She solicited strategies from the facilitators and 
group, rehearsed them, and staled: 

"... Ill want to be able to get and use llie help from the other women in the group in 
order to learn how to deal with these situations better, and become more brave ... I 
warn to be able to fall back on ihe.se strategies that I've learned from you all ..." 

Rosa gleaned a."< much as possible from her classes as well. She would often tackle the wt)ik 
even v^ion it was a little above her head. She worked hard to understand the ta.sk of translating and 
interpreting the characters' mood conveyetl in the short plays they studied, and by the second semester 
her prt)j2ress wa.s rellected in the kinds of questions she was asking, l-or example, in one session the 
group was being taught how to write glo.sses for ASL and Rosa asked: "... I know the additional 
[linguisiicl information that the glosses stand for, like how we'd sign it, but how would hearing 
people interpret the same thing?" An active discussion of these issues followed, after which Rosa 
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commented: "That's interesting- the way hearing people (wouldl do it." Later on in the same class 
she was able to interpret correctly back into ASL phrases written in the notational glosses. 

Rosa had a more difficult time, however, keeping pace in the Deaf Culture class, which was 
conducted along more traditional lines than the reading classes with Ms. Walton. In the Deaf Culture 
class students had papers to write, a college text to read and present from, and exams and quizzes to 
contend with. In several sessions of the Deaf Culture class, Rosa appeared confounded by these 
requirements and expectations. Rosa expressed her insecurity with and distaste for the class, both 
formally and informally. During her second interview she said: 

"I didn't like the Deaf culture class because it was so hard, because it was at such an 
advanced level, the outpouring of information and the reading. Sometimes he'd jtlie 
teacherl be just going at it and I'd try to ask questions, but it felt like he would just 
keep adding more on to what he was saying and not really dealing with my questions. 
After awhile I just sort of gave in and just tried to pay attention and hang with ii. Bin 
often I'd have to ask other students what he was saying and really get the inft)rniaiion 
from them, kind of like cheating, to help me understand. When Ithe teacherl would 
have stuff for us to read, it was kind of like he'd just hand it out and we'd he i)n lun 
own. At one p-iini there wa.s something we had tn read and then stand up and locuire 
on. I didn't know how lo read thai stuff, but we had to do it. You have to start and 
la.si lake it slow, go bit hy bit. Hut wher. 1 came int») that class it was already at such 
a high level ... I fell overwhelmed. I wasn't usetl to that. I'd keep trying lo ask m> 
questions but it was hard because s»)me of the students could deal with it. and some 
couldn't. I had a lot of interest in Deat culture, Deaf history, that's why I wanted to 
ask questions. I really wantal to know. When ithe teacherl would explain about iho.sc 
kinds of things or sliow films about how things were in the past. I was just realK 
captivaie<l ... he'd show fdms about Deaf stuff from history and about the children 
.iiul this and tliat. I just loved that, it was really great ... but the work itselt in the 
Deaf culture cour.se was really hard 

More informally, after a mid-March session of her reading class. Rosa describetl to \\\c 
researcher why .she was happy to have a presentation for the Deaf Culture class over and done with; 

"... see you had to follow what was written in the book about the history of Deaf 
people. I mean, I really liked, I was really taken by watching (the signed! stories 
about Deaf people and all, that was great. But to go home and do the work to absorl) 
what was in the book and preserit it in class- I just couldn't do it. Ilie reading is 
from a hearing text (mimics the English .structure of the textl, and it just goes on and 
on. But what we were supposed to do is take from tliat text and present it in ASL. I 
really was.i't into it, it was very hard.*" 



*Wc recorded Rosa's fir.st attempt at the presentation for Dr. Stubbs' Deaf Culture cla.ss. She appc;ju-J 
Hustered, embarrassed, and wa,s very unclear about the prtKe.-iS needed to prepare for the a.ssjj:nmenl. She 
ended up stopping her attempt at the presentation a few minutes into it, \n front of the class. She was told by 
Mr. Valde?. that he would coach her (and her presentation partners) and she could try again later. The 
completed presentation referred to here was an(ni»er attempt at the same a.ssignment. 
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When Rosa did engage in a class like Deaf Culture, where the expectations of students were 
more traditional, it was almost always on an affective rather than an intellectual level. As she said 
herself, she was captivated by the history and culture of Deaf people, and she often related the 
information in class to her own experiences. At other times, even though Rosa attempted ail the 
assignments, her understanding of them or how to go about them was often poor. When she sought 
clarification or the type of support she was used to from Ms. Walton's classes, her approach clashed 
with the style of the Deaf Culture class. For example, in one session Dr. Stubbs handed out copies 
of haiku poetry and gave examples of how to render them in ASL. He assigned the class homework 
10 pick out one or more of the poems and try presenting them in ASL. Rosa attempted to repeat the 
task back as she undersfwd it, seeking further clarification. She asked if it would be a "process," 
something where improvement would come gradually with repeated practice. Dr. Stubbs respondal 
that: "lil's not] an improvement kind of thing, Ibui, ratherl a creativity exercise". He provided m 
furilier explanation. 

Some interesting insight into Rosa's private life and world view emerged from cominem.s she 
made during her clas.ses. In an early December session of the writing class she said that: "At homo 
feel sort of unchallenged, .so here in the cla.ssroom I'm very eager to learn and I feel exciied." In tin 
same writing class while they discus.sed the meaning of the English phrase "What are you doing? '. 
Ri>sa said that stie was really excite<i lo see that plira.se in a classrotini text because she recogni/cd ii 
inim hor evoryday lite as S()mciliin{» tliat her hoytriend always said to her when .she wa.s iryiny to 
smdy ai home. She used this ;is a .soguc to describe how her boyfriend was "nosy and jealous" ami 
that "lio'.s always asking ine what I'm doinji." whether she was studying, putting on nukL'-up. oi 
reading a note. Slie continued, wiili a look of pride on hoi: lace, to .say: "I lake luune what I loam 
inim hero" and when ho "hugs" hor by asking her how sho learneil something she can sa> "I loainal 
that Ironi college. " Thai was the rea.soii she tried so hard lo learn at school. 

Lisa Citru/on 

Lisa Cora/on is a young woman in her early twenties. She was born and raised in iho 
Philippines, and graduatetl from high school before moving with her family lo the United Stales. 
Soon after arriving here, she started at Laney. 

By her own account, Lisa's experiences at Laney have been markedly different Uian tliose a' 
school in die Philippines: 

"In the Philippines. Deaf pa)ple can't hold jobs as teachers, they're not accepted for 
tliose jobs. Tliey're thought of as incapable and less intelligent ... Ihere at Laneyl 
Deaf people can teach classes ... and other things. I've found out that it's very 
different ... Iliere weren't any interpreters, you can't pay attention widiout 
interpreters, you can't understand what's going on. The teachers didn't like 
interpreters so they were eliminated ... I didn't enjoy |schooll at all. There wa,s lu) 
signing there, there were very few Deaf people there- only three of us. everyone else 
in the school was hearing ... I didn't understand (the teachersl. Iliey would write on 
the blackboard to communicate but I didn't understand U»e meanings of the vocabulary 
that they used. The Deaf students would ask each other what die teachers meant 

I rom what Li.sa had lo say in her second interview, she clearly fell she had benotitted troni 
the Ih'ujCAN program, liarly in the interview she commonied: "|My| writing is lousy, but the 
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teachers, you have to snag one of tliem, and tliey'll help you make revisions and work on it. " Slie 
went on: 

I just adore (my writing class). It used to be that I was just really incapable of 
writing, the teacher couldn't understand what I wrote. Then I tried, from the very 
beginning, to first write what I wanted to say in a very structured, orderly fashion, 
iiol just in some haphazard way across the page, then I'd turn that in. Stuff like my 
opinion, or the teacher's opinion, or a fictional story, and then turn that in, and my 
teacher was just so taken with what I wrote. She said that she was just captivated by 
what I wrote, and how beautiful it was. I didn't know I could do that (laughing), 
because before I was so bad at it, I guess I've really made some improvement, really 
gotten better," 

She expressed a similar semiineni about her experiences in the computer cla.ss. In her tlrsl 
interview Lisa said that the computer class was her favorite: 

"This is my first time, I'd nevjr been exposwl to |computeis| before. Now I'm 
starting to see how they work. 1 was really dense about how to work them, but it's 
okay now. 1 really enjoy it. I'm really improving. It's fun ... there are games you 
can play thai are fun, and there'.s anoiher lannuaj'e-- BASIC- a beginning computer 
language." 

By the second interview, writinj: w.is hei t;tvi)riic course, hut her experiences tn the coinpui 
v,l.«.ss .seem Id have had an impact on Lisa's sense nl ixUeniial. 

"1 never knew anything abi)iii |cv)in|Hiters| heU)rc. m the Philippnies they didn't have 
any. So. at first. I just said. 'I can't do that.' you know, getting the computer to 
work. And |Mr. Wang| was very emphatic. "Oh yes you can.' he'd tell me. We 
went back and forth like that, with me .saying, 'it's impossible, there's no way.' and 
him saying that I could. So I decided to just give it a go and see what happened. 1 
sat myself down at the keyboard and I was just dumbfounded. It worked, I could do 
it. I liiought I wasn't able to, but I was! I .saw tliat when I gave it a try, when I took 
the initiative and just sat down and tried it out, not calling on the teacher, but working 
at it myself, that I understood how to work it and I really made progress. I thought a 
Deaf person couldn't do that, but to my surprise, I could!" 

In contrast Lisa felt somewhat at a loss in both her reading and math classes. Part of the 
problem widi the malli was her limited education in the Philippines: 

"It's just Uiat I never really went to like elementary school, [the school/her class] was 
small, and the teacher just taught us simple stuff like addition and subtraction, like at 
a fust grade level. I really wish that we had been taught more difficult stuff with 
numbers, but it was ju.st the simple things. By the time 1 got to high school, I wished 
(hat 1 could go back and work my way up U) the high school level stuff-- to be ready 
for that. But when I got to high school it was already too late and it's a real struggle 
for me now ... 1 feel like 1 haven't really impri)ved." 

She complains in both o\ the interviews ot failing tlio chapter-end math qui//es and tests in chiss. .i 
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felt that there was not enough support in the math class to help bring her up to par. In the second 
interview, after describing her frustration with failing and having to repeat work in the math teM she 
said: "I wish there was someone who could help me, but Ithere isn't anyone] ... Some of the 
teachers don't know math, others do but are busy helping ail of the students, tutoring them, so I'm 
kind of left on my own." 

She described feeling out of step in Mr. Stein's reading cla.ss: 
"... it's really difficult for me to understand sentences and paragraphs (when I read 
theml. The teacher will ask me what a particular part means, and I'm just at a loss, I 
can't say anything. I don't know what it means, or what's between the lines. I really 
don't know." 

It appears that Lisa had trouble with Mr. Stein's leaching style. However, she was able to provide an 
eloquent iniro.speclive analysis of the problem: 

"(Mr. SleinI signs too fast. But I try to beat him to the punch, sort of H ick him. like 
I'll stop him and say that I don't understand jthe passage, the text, liie question or 
whatever piece they're working on|. He'll explain it to mc. then I can sort of take 
advantage of that extra informatit)n in his response. Then he'll ask me what I think it 
|the textl means, and I'm at a loss. Hut it's Si)rl of like put upon me to figure out 
what it moan.s. I don't really }zel any help, it's a kind ot you 're on your own thing. I 
kind of got an idea about how this operates in class and I vvanteil to confirm my 
suspicions. I watched as this one other student vlm v cont"iden»!y signed their response, 
and the teacher was really helpful and suppiutive to that .student. Then it sort ot 
dawnwl on nic. the ditlerence between nie and that studeia. The reason the teacher 
didn't want to give me .sd much ot that was hecau.se I was suri nt ex|)li)iliiig it. usinii 
what he gave me to answer the question, instead o\ thiiikinj! •)n my own. like copying 
an answer, using somet)ne el.so's ideas .. |hy "exploiting it" I niean| that the teacher 
iust gives you the answer, instead ol. ytui sluuild be using your own brain to think 
and be able to get the answer and write it down yourself." 

Despite tiiis seeming mismatch of styles, Lisa did not quit; 

"... I keep at it, fighting, struggling with it until I finally get it and understand a 
word, or get the picture and the whole thing becomes clear to me. Then I'll check to 
see if 1 really do understand and raise my hand with confidence to tell the teacher 
what 1 think, and he confirms that what I thought was right (smiles)." 

This struggle exemplifies Li.sa's overall experiences with the program, which are a mix of 
good and bad, In general .she is positive about the writing and computer classes, yet somewhat 
frustrated by reading and math. When describing the program in general in the second interview. 
Lisa said: "There's some good Iparts] and some bad." When pres.sal on the point .she explained that 
the "teachers are gond. iand| they have a good program." but that "Deaf culture" itself "is really 
strange." She went i)n: 

"A lot of the students have some real prtiblems, they gossip a lot and I really don't 
like ihal. I can't just put that out there, but I son of feel like backing off and maybe 
jioing to another college. But I'd lusi keep that lo myself and suffice to say there are 
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some good parts and some bad parts 

This tension between the good and the bad is reflected In a later statement from the second 
ir terview, when she was asked what she was looking to learn upon first coming to Laney: 

"I could see that there was a lot of really good assistance here and I really liked iliat 
... when I think about transferring out to another place, I think it's really going to 
throw me off- without anyone to tutor me. Here they have that kind of help, tutors 
and everything all as a part of the program." 

This contradicts her earlier comment that there was too little tutorial help or assistance for her in her 
math class. One teacher suggested that her contradictory view of her own experiences may stem from 
a "lack of confidence" in herself. 

Over the year we observed Lisa actively working in the math and daily labs either on lior 
own, or in small groups or tutorials with staff and/or other students. Tlio conflicts expressed in liei 
interviews did not really come to light during these ol>servations. She appeared popular among siatt 
members and students, as evidenced by the rankings they assigned liei . 

Sieve Atkins 

Steve Atkins is a white man in liis early }0s. He was raised ui Indiana. Pennsylvania, and 
North Carolina, in towns and rural areas. Acc4)rdin^ to .Sieve, he aitendcd "many liittcrent schuols. ' 
and usal oral methods of comnuinication. He lett hi^M schoo\ ui atteiul the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf in Rochester. N.Y. for one year, anil receivul a certilkato in Phutograplu . He 
liien returnetl home to North Carolina only to find himselt unable lo j^ci a |uh wiiIidui a hiiili scliiml 
diploma. He returned to high .scliool and graduated in the winijr ot l')7K. He lived in vanou.s 
locations in the South, holding odd jobs, He eventually moved to Calilornia. 

Steve found his school years very trying. In liis first interview he de.scribes his experiences in 
high school: 

"They were awful! People really harassed me because I was Deaf. I was the only 
Deaf student, all the rest of them were hearing. 1 used hearing aids, they teased me 
about that, I had long hair, they called me a woman, always harassing me. 1 was in a 
lot of fights in school. It was an awful time. Uiat one year in that jhigh schooll 
cla.ssroom." 

Steve said that his reason for coming to Laney was because he had been "firetl from jhisj job and lliej 
decided to go back to school and get a new major." He continued: "Betore I had always worker! 
blue collar jobs, manual labor, that sort of work. 1 needed to find a white collar )ob. and that's wluu 
I'm learning from here." Steve reflected during the second interview that his original inieiuion in 
coming to Laney was to go into drafting, but later he changed his mind: 

"... my goal Inowl is to work wiili computers ... In drat'iing, it's really hard to find a 
job. but in computers, you could find tons of wi>rk in town .somewhere, so I tliink I'd 
like U) go into computer.-;." 
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When asked in the original interview to compare his prior experiences in school with his 
initial experiences at Laney, Steve said: 

"It's different. I'm more comfortable, it's more flexible with Deaf people. I like 
meeting more Deaf people. It was a different story when 1 was at the hearing school, 
I was the one and only Deaf person. I was at a loss ... 1 need to be more 
comfortable- around Deaf people- it's better, things are more clear, it's nicer. In 
my other schools 1 had interpreters until 1 was a senior in high school, then I 
finally got an interpreter ... I can lipread very, very well, but I can't hear a tiling. 
Now I've thrown my hearing aids away (laughing) ... I can catch everything that's 
being said when Deaf people sign." 

Steve felt that his experiences in tlie hearing high school also had had a negative effcci on hiii 
academically. In his second imerview he talked of his present trough' in the reading cla.s.s: 

"... |it'.sl becau.se I couldn't read before. I wa.s in a hearing high school, and reading 
was very confusing, .sort of all over the place, it wiis never clear to mc. I could .sort 
of follow the gist a little bit." 

When a.sked to descrihe a successful student in A/ during iheii interviews. Ms. SU»aii. 

Dr. Marsh, and Dr. Slubhs all luentionetl Steve. Ms. .Sloan pretaced her remarks by sayinj; that 'ilu 
is all coming frt)m my counseling perspective." and continued: 

"but he had a real attitude problem which is still evident. You can still see it, bm we 
were able to wt)rk with him and show him that, he came in witli the I can't do if 
attitude and we told him that he could and that lie nealal to change his attitude in 
order to di) it. That we believetl in him and he needed to believe in himselt and we 
had several stall meetings with him. you know, like three or tour .stall would meet 
with him and I could see when the light finally went on. And he's luuiked into the 
progrdin. It's really important U) him. He's back this year and lie's able to work 
within a group and he's great ... he has a job, got a job, it's great." 

Dr. Marsh described him as having "tremendous numbers of defenses," .saying: 

"He came in challenging every teacher on every count for the whole first six months. 
And tlien this year, on the first day he started the challenge routine again and J said 
'Hey, (Sievel. why are you asking the tutor what you need to do? Tru.st yourself 
You know what you need to do.' And the fact that he could hear me and do it shows 
tlie kind of transformation that I think is taking place in him." 

Dr. Sluhbs described him as "one of tiie biggest success stories." According U) Stubbs: 

"He arrived here in September, well really he was evaluateil in June. He showed up 
with this wild mass of hair, dressetl in a i-shirt full of holes, wearing a jacket, he 
looked horrible, he looked like a .street person ready for a handout ... He took the 
evaluation, and. his language was just, well he didn't have any English sentence 
structure, things didn't make sen.se. he couldn't remember signs, ju.si a mess. l\Ve| 
decided to take a gamble and see what happened. Well, it was just one problem alter 
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another. He wouldn't be a part of the class, really outside of the team, he didn't 
understand what sexual harassment meant, he'd always be usii2g obscene language. 
So, we all kept on his case and with a mixture of confrontation, support, scolding, 
and meetings over time, he finally came around and is now one of the best students in 
the DeafCAN program. In one year he's totally turned around. He's a different 
person, not the same person at all. Makes you wonder. There are still many things 
that don't work for him, but it seems that he feels comfortable with the support given 
here, and he feels a part of the class, he's found an identity again ... (SteveJ doesn't 
accept other students well, so he tends to work more closely with adult Deaf people, 
so he feels comfortable talking with other Deaf adults. I think it*s a kind of respect, a 
mutual respect, or a recognition that Deaf people have positive qualities ... he's an 
older student, attended NTID some time ago, so maybe he feels bad that his life 
didn't turn out the way he wanted. He was a photography major at NTID, then he 
just went out into left field, worked as a busboy, he's had some really strange jobs, 
the quality of his life hasn't been good. Now, he seems better." 

Not all the stall shared these .sentiments about Steve, nor did they see much of value in 
Sieve's behavior while the year was in progress. It was in the second interview that he wa.s 
mentioned as being a "success." 1-arlier in the year during various staff meetings and informal 
di.scussions. all of the staff doscrihwi their frustration and anger with Steve's behavior, l-urthermoic. 
Steve did not hold staff momhers in very high esteem either. In his initial interview, Steve expressed 
relief thai ho had iiol had Dr. Slubhs fur a leacher yet, referring to him in a very derogatory way. ami 
saying that he felt "put off" by Stuhhs' manner. Apparently Steve's feelings changed after taking Di. 
Stubbs' Deaf Culture course and inleractiiij; with him. as indicated by Slubbs' remarks, and Sieve's 
behavior in his classroom. His dislike for Mr. Stein and Stein's style in the cla.'isroom seemed !«• 
persist throughout the observed year. Durinj* Sieve's second interview (one semester after the ycai oi 
ob.seivaiion) he said. 

"... jSteinj .says that he's a serious teacher, but really he's not ... he's always playing 
around and provoking and yakking. I feel like, 'what's the trip here?' I really get 
mad at him. I'm tired of him. it's the same old thing over and over- one poinl that 
the Deaf students will miss gets repeated over and over again. It's enough to lull you 
to sleep ... it's a drag, last year I wasn't with IStein], I was with (Valdezl, and that 
was fine. But now this fall semester with [Steinl, I'm just bored with him." 

During that same fall semester (tlie following semester after die year of observation). Sieve 
scored relatively high on his reading mid-term exam (relative to the other .students in die class), yei he 
wrote insulting remarks to Mr. Stein in the essay portion of the test. On the year-end student report 
summarizing work over the course of the year of observation. Dr. Marsh commented: "Your tests 
showed deep understanding- parts are excellent. You did not read well in the fall. You read better 
now." Steve's record of completing a.ssignments in the computer, reading and Deaf Culture classes 
showed a commitment to die work, but improvement in quality was not as evident. 

Whenever we observed Steve in the cla.ssroom, he sal in the same .spot in the room, somewhat 
apart from the rest ot ihe cla.ss, with his feel up on the desk or a chair in front of him. Regardless ot 
his level of participation in the cla.ss aciivities. Steve was always in this posture of distance from the 
other .students. When he was in a cla.ssroom with a more intimate physical set-up, Steve would 
a.s.sume an argumoniaiive or disgusted atiiiude. l or example, in an early February .session of ihe 
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Orientation to College class, when Ms. Sloan and Ms. Walton were trying to help stuJents develop a 
studying schedule, Steve demanded an explanation as to why the students should need to do this. 
When Ms. Sloan tried to explain the purpose of the activity, Steve insisted that his schedule was too 
variable to come up with any regular times that he did things, including homework or tutoring. He 
appeared more interested in complaining about his roommate, or insisting on the variability of his 
schedule than working out what Ms. Sloan was trying to do with him. He didn't want to fill out the 
schedule and was resistant to anything Ms. Sloan or Ms. Walton tried to suggest. During a 
discussion in an early February session of the math class, Steve pouted when he was not called upon 
by the teacher, cursed to himself, and generally acted frustrated. In an early October session of the 
computer class, while the class was correcting a quiz they had just taken, Steve remarked about his 
inability to spell the words from the quiz correctly, and made known his growing disgust for the task. 
When Mr, Valdez aslced the class if they were "frustrated" by the quiz, Steve said: "I just can't make 
it right" my brain (can't do itl." 

Steve generally participate^t in the classes, joining in on discussions and taking part in the 
activities. For example, in an early December session of the computer class when a comparison was 
made between a computer and the brain, Steve came to the front of the class and gave his 
interpretation of Mr. Wang's explanation and the class's subsequent discussion. In the lab classes. 
Steve usually studied alone, but in an early December session lie worked with Lisa Coiazun, helpinj! 
her witlj the parts that were giving her trouble. In another session of the Computer class, during a 
pre-te.st review. Sieve was observed actively discu.ssing a question related to computers' central 
processing unit witii the teacher, the aide, and two other students. In the late April session ol tlie 
Hngli.sh class that was designed to imitate a medieval "mead hall." all the students were assigne<l wW's 
lo play. Sieve playwl a "warrior" and liad U) deliver his "report" to the "king" |Mr. Valilezl. which 
he did with much enthu.';iasm. During another combined session of the reading class where siudom.s 
were learning liow to gloss ASL signs and read the glosses. Steve spontaneously went lo the Ironi oi 
the room to write the appropriate notation for a particular sign. In a late May session ot his reailiii}! 
class wji.li Mr. Valdez, students were preseming reports on somw)ne they had chosen as a "hero." 
Steve wivs very serious and involved when he delivered his report on "Sergeant York". 

In spite of, or perhaps in addition to, his participaiiof^ 'r. ihe classes, his antagonism and 
distance in these classes persisted, particularly during Uie first semester of observation. His hostility 
and/or frustration, when not acted out, seemed often to be just below the surface. The staff discussed 
their anger and frustration with Steve's behavior a number of times throughout the year. For 
example, during a staff meeting between Mr. Stein, Mr. Valdez, and Ms. Walton in early February, 
Mr. Stein, in particular, expre:.E?d his frustration with Steve's hostility and rudeness. In mid- 
l-ebruary, informally, in the Deaf Services office, Dr. Stubbs, Ms. Walton and Mr. Stein discus.scd 
the topic again. They described Steve as "rude ... obnoxious ... mean to oilier students, ... and 
insulting to staff." All of them appeared fed up with him at this point and talked of being ready io 
a.sk him to leave llie program. Sentiments similar to these were expressed by staff at other meetings 
and points throughout the year. 

As Dr. Stubbs mentioned, Steve's atlilude appeared to "turn around" laier in the year. Mi)si 
particularly in the Deaf Culture class, but also in ii»e evening writing class, Steve displayed almost 
none of the hostility and frustration previou.sly observed. In the Deaf Culture das;;, Steve was 
engaged in the discu.ssions, activities, group work, and a.ssignmenLs. sitting among the class members . 
rather ihan off in a corner. During a mid-April session of the class. Dr. Stubbs conducted a lengthy, 
in-dcpih discussion with the class about the purposes of theater and what theater "allows for." Sieve's 
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face (and those of other student') reflected what looked like appreciation and a comprehension of the 
concepts Siubbs was trying to get across to ihcm. Steve commented that he "got it." During a late 
April session of the class, Stubbs was leading a discussion, generated from a National Theater of the 
Deaf performance, concerning the difficulties Deaf children of hearing parents have feeling a part of 
things in the family. Steve got very involved in this discussion, and looked riveted to what Dr. 
Stubbs was saying. He then commented that he had felt that same sense of isolation and confusion 
about events around him that weren't explained. He went on to talk about how terrified and lost he 
felt when his parents left him at the oral school he first attended as a child. In the sessions where Dr. 
Stubbs gave the class haiku poetry to be translated into ASL. Steve performed his versions of llie 
poetry before the other students, and Dr, Stubbs used it. along with a few other students', as 
examples for the rest of the class. 

It's difficult to say what may have spurral the change in Steve's behavior. It could be due to 
a number of factors (e.g. the level of academic challenge, degrees of respect for the teachers 
involved, affective changes over time, etc.) l-roin our observations, the changes were mo.stly evident 
in Dr. Stubbs' Deaf CuUuie class, and to a lesser degree In spring semester c(»mbined sessions of Dr. 
Stubbs* and Mr. Valt!c/'s writing class, 1 his was somewhat ironic, given the distaste Steve expressed 
for Dr. Stubbs in his first iiuerview near the end of the fall semester. Hie difficulties between Mr. 
Siein and Steve. h»)wover. appeared id persi.si through the year of observation and well Into the 
following semester. 

Linda \Vutki>r 

Linda Walker is a Black woman m her early uvoniios. She anended Deaf classes in a hearing 
high school for a year and then speni iliree ycar.s at the local school for the Deaf, where she 
{iraduaied .»^horily hotorc sianinj; at Lancy She coniinuul l») live at home with her family while 
ail* .uling the DeufCAN |)ro{iram. Ai one poim she moved »Hit ol her |)areius' home, only U) return a 
.short while later. 

In her interviews, pariiciilarly the lust o,ie. Linda was overwhelmingly positive about the 
DeafCAN program and eiuhusiasiic ahom what she tell she had gained from it. Furthermore, she 
appeared to transmit this emhusiasm to other students in the program, We often observed her 
helping, tutoring, or lending other kinds of support to her fellow .students. In her interview widi us, 
Rosa Gomez cited Linda's encouragement as the rea.son she began attending Laney to begin wiiJi. 

In her fir.si interview. Linda described DeafCAN as a "good program ... a great program." 
When asked what that meant, she replietl: 

"... they have Deaf teachers, they have self-paced learning, enthusiasm for cla.ss is 
developed, they have the DeafCAN program and you can attend hearing classes if you 
want, iliey have interpreters It's wonderful, it's really good." 

In fact, in ainio.st all of her rospi)nses lo qucsiiiins in the first interview, Linda used tlie adjectives 
'•got)d." "great." or •wijnderful" to describe the pr»)gram, classes, or teachers. Of her school 
experiences before attending Laney, she said: 

"Some of ii was diM'icult because there were no interpreters. To communicate with 
hearing people 1 h.Kl lo wmk- l^ack and toiih or try to lipread and speak ... at |the 
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school for tlie Deatl we were all Deaf, everyone signed, the teachers were Deaf, of 
course, it was easy to understand everything clearly." 

And on the comparison between secondary school and Lancy: 

"ITiey're different in comparison ... (the school for the Deaf) was like kid stuff', 1 
didn't really like high school. At Laney things are more developed, there's more 
learning" in different classes and all. It's really great ... there's all these different 
things for different interests, like they invite people here-- like from (a nearby state 
university that has a program for Deaf students] to explain steps you'd take to enroll 
there if you'd like to, but I wouldn't want to. 1 want to stay here at Laney- at 
Deaf CAN, tliis is a better program here 




When asked what she felt she had learned in llic program over tlie course of the year Linda 

said: 




"I've learned a lot here. Like writing, I've learned a lot about how to improve my 
writing, like with words, l-inding out that the words have all different kinds of 
meanings, a wliole li.st of them. That's been really interesting. 'Hien there's ht>w to 
write using paragraphs, like taking a story that you've created, say about your life, 
well mayl^e not your life, but things that have happened, writing about them, like an 
earthquake or whatever, different things, just writing more and you really improve, 
it's good, really Wi)nderful." 

Liiula s t)pinion on Iidw to improve the piogram changed over the course oi ihc yoai Ai ihc 
beginning. Linda di.scus.sed how different .students had ditlerent needs, and telt that the cla.ss^-s sliouUl 
be grouped accordingly: 

"Sometimes they need help or tutoring pacetl more slowly ... sometimes when the 
teacher signs really fa.st in ASL these students get lost-- it's hard for them. So it 
might be better if the teacher could slow down some and simplify, or sign in ASL 
more slowly or condense things ... Some of the students use a very basic sign 
language, they don't quite understand. But 1 try to tutor and encourage them, help 
them improve ... Some students really get it. others are still a little lost, it depends on 
the student. 'Iliey're all very different, I've noticed this in class, from watching, 
they're not homogenous, they have different ways of signing 

To this, the interviewer responded: "So do you mean that you think one way of improving the 
program would be to group students so that the slower students could be helped in different ways 
from tlie quicker students?" Linda confirmed that this was what she had meant. 

A year later, however, Linda had apparently changed her views. She said: 

"1 wish we had just one hig cla.ss. not all the .separate little groups like we do I'd 
like to have one class with all of us in it doing the .same stuff, all of us inu) the same 
lecture or whatever, done nice and clear, you'd know ju.st what the class involved .1 
understand llhat breaking the class into groups wiih three teachers | is an easier way lo 
do it. that's fine, it's pretty good. I don't .nind them breaking it dowix into three 
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groups. But I really do enjoy all the input of the group ... people who are contused 
or don't understand are in one group ... students (who] are at an average level (are in 
another group], others are really advanced, signing really fast ... some sit almost 
catatonic ... For me, fast or slow, it doesn't really matter, whatever, I don't mind, I 
like that.^ 

She goes on to say that she also would like for there to be more aides and tutors, particularly for the 
matli class, and that more interpreters are needed as well; 

"I wish the math class had more clear explanations, and I wish there were more aides 
in the class, more assistants. (Wang and Valdez] just don't have enough time, they're 
really busy and (Valdez] is dealing with the interpreters, so that's a problem. l*hey 
do what they can, going around the class to help students, but there's always more 
hands up than students being helped, so there\s a lot of confusion. |Wang and 
ValdezI can only do so much, so I wish we could have more aides, but that's the 
breaks ... I wish we had more interpreters, ami expand, like I like art, or drafting, 
different stuff. We need more, want more, but really there are only a few, we need 
to add more, to keep busy, keep up." 

Linda was very appreciative of Mr. Valde/ as a teacher. In boili interviews she praised his 
skill in coinmuntcuiing with students and attributed her enjoyment of the reading class to him: 

"... my favorite class |is| reading because |VaUle?.| explains everything so clearly, in 
ASL. He teaches using a Un ot jiood examples, we read and fnu out the meanings ot 
ditferent things, he explains them. It*s really giuui the way it*s taught. it*s my 
favorite . . |he*s| more expressive Ithan Dr. Stubbs|, uses dramatics and some 
incredible signing. He s really a wondertul teacher, really good." 

And ot Valde/ in the writing class: 

' ... my teacher was a teacher's aide- (Mr. Valde/|. He taught us different tilings 
like signing using ASL, improving our signing that way and writing and how to 
improve our English writing. I learned a lot, it was good, I got better at writing 
English." 

At the er)d of ilie year Linda still named Valde/ as: "very much my most favorite" teacher. 
When asked why, she explained: 

"Because he gives such good clear explanations of things, like, he uses a lot of 
examples to demonstrate different meanings of things. He doesn't just throw a quick 
and dirty explanation at you and iliat*s the end of it. He gives you so much more- 
with stuff that happened, using good clear explanations, he*s very involved in it. He 
makes it really clear for me a lot.** 

When a.sked lo define "clear explanations", Linda replied: "1 mean that he gives me an image iliui 
makes sense to me, like a picture, through his actions, and llien I really get it, 1 understand in a snap 
what he means." 
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In the classroom, Linda routinely Immersed herself in the activities, often helping other 
(particularly new) students with everything from solving math problems, explaining dialogue journals, 
going over work missed by a latecomer, and simply offering encouragement. Linda was particularly 
involved in the reading and writing classes, especially with issues of translation between ASL and 
English. On one occasion she was observed explaining English idioms in ASL for another student. 
On another occasion Linda was observed to come to the front of the class and go over the English 
example at hand, showing where the equivalent ASL signs and glosses correlated with the particular 
parts of the sentence being translated. 

In boili of her interviews, when asked what her goals were after completing the program. 
Linda said that she wanted to get a job. In the tlrst interview she said her goal was to "... be a iy|)ist 
in a business, maybe like an office, or data processing- using computers and golingl on from there 
By the second interview, she said that her goal was: 

" .. U) he able to gel a job. I haven't decided in what area yet. .so I'm pretty open, lo 
do liiftereni kinds of jobs ... but I need lo figure out how to live on my own- lo have 
an aparimeni. for my future, lo be able t^ live my life without my parents ... I nee^l 
to learn a lot more so I have experience to deal witli my life, I don't want to have lo 
he de|)eiident." 

Bobby iirundon 

Hi)bhy Brandon is a while Deal man in his early thirties. His bearing impairmeni was 
misdia{intised as reiardation when he w;is a child and he was insiiuilionalized by bis mother. He lived 
M iimo-s uith hi.s giandmuilier and mother in Virgi.>ia, hut was considered retardeil tor the first 
seventeen \eais ut his lite. He atteiuletl high school in the local stale hospital and left without 
iiraduaiinj:. As an adult he moval lo California. After attending the DeafCAN program tor tliree 
.seme.siers (incluUiny the year ot observation), his psychological problems seemed to be causing inoie 
and more disruption in his ability to function at school. Bobby left the program before the second 
interview could take place, .so this profile is based on one interview and oh.servaiional data. 

In botli of her interviews, Ms. Walton described Bobby as one of the program's successes. 
Early in liie year she said: 

"... pet)ple thought of him as retarded for seventeen years of his life. He never went 
to school, had no real peers. He made excuses for continuing to think of himself as a 
failure and trainetl to become a janitor. He came |herel with an attitude of '1 can't. I 
can't.* With reading, writing and math I tried to focus on what he could do. We 
worked wiUi him. encouraged him. He insisted he just couldn't read. He would read 
word by word, then in sentences, and now he reads better than some of the other 
students in the group. He tht)ughl of himself as retarded, bad a terrible self-image, 
and was very negative about everything. Now his attitude has totally changed. He's 
teeling healthy and is ready to move on in his life- a lot of progress there. He 
doesn't want to be a janitor any more- he asked me the oUier day if I thought he 
could take a science class." 

In the soctnid interview, .she de.sciihed Bobby as having been: 
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"... always so prone to acting out, and he still is, but I've noticed that he really 
wants to learn. He has a difficult time maintaining a positive affect, it usually comes 
out in a negative way ... he really struggles. I try to encourage him to be patient and 
persevere with the process. Now he seems more 'villing to try ... he's really 
improved in a lot of ways. He hasn't let his personal problems stop him. He's 
incredibly motivated, he really, really wants to learn. Sometimes his personal 
problems get in the way. but he just struggles onward, that's what I've seen from 
him." 

Many of the staff had a difficult time dealing with Bobby, although he spent most of his time 
with Ms. Walton in her reading and writing classes. He was ranked very low by all .staff on 
academic and communicative ability, English skills, and popularity. He was also ranked low on 
popularity by his fellow studenus. 

In class. Bobby often came across as brash, rude, sulky, or otherwise inappropriate and 
disruptive. In Ms. Walton's classes he often acted out and demanded attention, but at other times was 
ctioperative and well-intemioned. In one session of the reading class, he had a disagreement with a 
classmate that turned into i full-blown argument, after which he sat and pouted, refusing to 
participate any further in the rest of the class. A couple of months later during a math class. Bohhy 
held the floor in order U) explain what an apartment 'leposit is for. Though initially invital up by 
Ms. Walton, Bobby long outstayed his welcome talking alnmt only marginally related issues and 
aitempting to conduct the class himself. Ms. Walton was unable to regain the direction of the cla.ss 
withi>ui literally "kicking" liim jokingly off center-.stage in order make him sit down. 

Sometimes, however, he seemed genuinely to want to explain somelliing to the class. Ho 
ottcn tiietl to lie helpful to his fellow .students, providing feedliack, suggestions, critiques or 
LMicourajiemen'. particularly in the reading class. On one occasion he joined with his classmates in 
trying to exph.in the meaning of a word to Jean Ramirez. Later on he stood with Ms. Walton m 
front of the class and explained the distinction between the terms "health care" and "health club". At 
other times we observed him explaining the lesson to a fellow student (unbidden), again helping Jean 
Ramirez act out the lines of a play, assisting new students in the reading class, and translating a 
sentence into ASL for a fellow student. 

When Bobby wjis disruptive. Ms. Walton often admonished him as one would a child. He 
frequently stated in class tliat things were too difficult for him, and he usually lagged behind the 
others. In combined reading classes, Ms. Walton sometimes sat next to him, providing one-to-one 
support. 

When asked aliout his previous school experience, Bobby said; 

"U was different, It was an all hearing school, no interpreters. I was really in a bind. 
People would speak. I wouldn't understand school, so 1 left school ... high school was 
horrible. There were fights all the time, it was an awful school, I was not at all 
happy thwre-- .so I dropped out." 

\\'\\ct\ a.sked what made him decide to come to Laney, Bobby said: 



"Because my mind had really stagnated. I was .stuck at hi)me. lonely, nothing U) do. 
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no friends, or communication, or socializing. I was just really stagnating. I felt very 
Std, indeed. The mental stagnation was getting worse, That's why I realized 1 
needed to ne to Laney College- to build my mind back up." 

When asked which class was his favorite, he replied that "all of them" were. When asked which 
class he felt was a "drag" he said that the only drag was "the other Deaf students." In describing 
what he would like to change about the program to make it belter, he said; 

"... the Deaf students act like kids ... they won't grow-up ... I don't want to preach at 
them. If I tried to reason with them in that way most of them would just ignore it 
anyway with some line like *0h Billy's going off again.' Same as the way a teacher 
would deal with it. So I'm not into it, it's not my, not my- they're not my children. 
But what I can do is change myself- that's all." 

As to his goals beyond DeafCAN, he said: 

"For my future, my goal is lo be in photography, i^ut 1 have to buy my own camera. 
But that's my own goal, I want to get an A. A. degree or a G.l-.D. That's my goal, 
that's what I want. " 

Jean Kaniiri'7. 

Jean Ramirez is a Hispanic woman in lier mid-twenties. She attended various elementary, 
junior high, and high schools with special programs tor Deat students in San l-rancisco. Alter 
graduating from high school, she stayed at home with her liu.shaiul and young son tor ' seven yiMis i-i 
basically hanging around the house." She said she felt i.solate^l and lacking in communicative and 
academic development. In an attempt to improve her signed and written communication, she liegan 
attending the DeafCAN program. 

Jean was mainstreamed into public school programs with hearing teachers llmt, if they signed 
at all, used SEE signs. She described htr high school as: 

"... real! • wusy "Hiere were two teachers and they couldn't sign much, they were 
just rei'"...' I-.:.-c(';:.. iunicative). At jmy elementary and junior high schools! they used 
sig > -an.;- v-e ^.. -.^y veil, but at (the high school) iliey were pretty crummy. I had to 
jui' vvii up ... I'hey didn't help me hardly at all. A very little bit, that's all. 

Tlu V v*or very busy with their own stuff." 

When asked why she ca ■ / Laney, Jean replied: 

"After I tlni.shed school I just stayed hotne for akuit seven years. Ail 1 did was just 
hang around the hou.se, I didn't read or really do anything, just sort of bided my time. 
My husband, well, I have to respect him, he wants me to respect him and listen to 
him, lilce keeping the house up and cleaning and all. Later it .seemed that he saw I 
was understanding less and less of what things meant-- lilce words and vocahulary- 
aUer seven years in the house, and then he sort of accepted the idea more of me going 
hack to .school. 1 didn't understand friends who hung ou\ and used ASL. I didn't 
understand anything I read. That's why now . .. I ve come to school at Laney. ' 

ERIC ii'^^ 
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Maintaining her role as a housewife, however, was a priority for Jean. On the subject of time 
commitment to the program she said: 

"Well, I want to come part-time not full-time because it would be too hard to come 
hen full-time and be a housewife at the same time. So it's belter for me to be here 
pail-time and then be a housewife the rest of the time." 

When asked if she socialized wiili other students in Uie program, her reply was: 

"Not much, only a Utile bit because of my husband and family. That's Uie reason ... 
If it Isocializing al schooll was an every day thing my husband, well, like if I had this 
great time signing and stuff with friends it might change my mind and I'd just talk to 
my husband only a little bit. I have to respect my relatives and my hu.sband." 

When Jean did socialize with other students, she used the experience as an opporluniiy lo 
learn or gain more exposure to language. When asked if students tended to do things togeihei oiiisidc 
of the classroom, she responded: "Do you know |Llsal, the Filipino girl? She's very nice, we talk, 
.she tells stories from church. 1 like that, she teaches me thinf>s, it's nice." By the end of the year it 
was still important for her to spend most of her free time at home: "Let's see, do I go out in a 
group, no. 1 mostly stay at hon^e ". However, when asked if she liked U) socialize with the stiulom.s 
she said: "I like to mingle. U) mix with them ... while hanging out / learn sifininnjroni them, take 
stuff in. ab.sorb it." 

I rom her own comments, as well as from observations oWm behavior in class, it appears 
thai Jean was gaining a lot her experiences in the pn)gram over the ciuirse o\ the yeai In Uw 
beginning Jean often appeared confuse^l or hist in class. She seemed to have a ditficiilt time 
li)IU)wing what was going on, both in terms of ilie signmg and the classnu)m activities ami dynainks 
.She arrived at liie program using Slil- signs, and was ci)nstantly exposed to and ci)nfronte<l with ASl 
in her reading and writinj." cla,sses with Ms. Walti)n. Often her SHI: signs were "ci)rrecied' h> M.s. 
Walton and the other siudenis. Over time, her communication and confidence in her ability to learn 
and communicate seemed nt improve. One of llie teachers remarked on this al the end i)t the year; 

"She was just an airhead (when she came here] ... and she's .still kind of ditzy, but 
she's going places. She has a lot more direction, she has a lot more friends. It's still 
early with her, but I've seen a change in the last year, and .she's going to be around 
for another year or two at least, and I think, well ask me again next year about (Jeanl 
(laugh.s)." 

When asked if coming to Laney had changed anything for her, she said: "Yes. I'm learning 
vocabulary and signs." Whtn invited lo comment on her teachers, she said: 

"jThey'rej different, very different (relative to prior school experiences). They use 
ASL. It's different signing, lliey sign and 1 learn. Like when a new word comes up 
they use ASL and I really learn- learn ASL like that." 

At the end o\' the year. wi;<le retlecling on why she had come lo Laney. .she said: 

"Becau.se I warned to learn Hngli.sh. and signing, to practice the tlueiicy ot m> sii:nm«i 

r.i 
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... Last year, oh I was sucn a terrible signer, I felt like a baby just starting. 1 had 
used SEE signs, but the teacher here told me that I should use ASL, so I started out 
pretty slow, but IVe gotten just faster and faster (smiling)." 

We observed her attempts to participate in classroom activities, particularly in Ms. Walton's 
first semester classes, but although she always seemed to be trying to follow what was going on, she 
was rarely on target. She seemed usually a pace or two behind the rest of the cla.ss, her questions, 
answers, and comments showing her to ha e misinterpreted and misunderstood much of the 
information. She gave the impression of someone groping in the dark. However, even in her first 
semester she never gave up. continuing to participate in the discussions and activities, even when llie 
quizzical or lost look on her face betrayed that she was not really following what was going on. 

One of the many examples of this occurred in a session of Ms. Walton's reading class. Jean 
was a few words behind the rest of the cUiss as they went over vocabulary items in preparation for 
icUng cut the shtm plays. Later, Jean tried to play her part, but clearly did not understand what she 
w:is ri'adiri''. Other students helped Jean, as they so often did, with a word that had already been 
discussal. When she began to deliver a line from the script she used a SHH sign tiiat was corrected 
by Ms. H'alton while the other students gave her suggestions for alternative signs, This same pattern 
happened with each of her lines. Ms. Walton would first come before the cla.ss and model how the 
line .should be interpreted inU) signs, explaining the pro-- !ss as she went. After Ms. Walton 
demonstrated the example wiih another student, Jean seemed to understand, anil the students 
performed the script again with cveryune being very supportive of Jean's effoil. 

By mid-March, things seemed to he somewhat different for Jean, In one reading clas.s with 
Ms. Walton, the cla.ss was translating and di.scu.ssing A.SL equivalents for various llnglish words. 
Jean appearetl very self-assuretl in her answers, and .she no longer displayetl the perpetually lost 
demeanor from the earlier days. .She became actively engaged in a discussion with a fellow student 
on how you can tell if your answers are right or wrong, suggesting an awareness ol learning 
strategies tliat she may have acquired over the year. 

Most of the time we observed Jean she needed and was given help from other students, tutors, 
and teachers. What seen?'»d to change however, as the year progressed, was her increased confidence 
and assertiveness. For example, .she was .seen to take the initiative to help one of tlie new students 
during a lab session in April, ju.st as many of the other students had been doing all along. Her level 
of comprehension was still impaired, but there was a definite change in her attitude toward learning. 
'^The lost look was gone, and she began to volunteer answers with more confidence, bringing 
information she had learned from lab tutoring into the classroom. 

A nice example of her increased self-confidence occurred in a reading class, where new 
.students were trying their hands at translating the mini-plays into sign and acting th«"Ti out. Jean, 
along with her classmHies was able to provide feedback to the new students, based on her own 
experiences with the task. Later, Jean was seen to look at her notes and suggest to another student 
where she tliought the focus should be. Jean clearly enjoyed her new role as tutor as she gave the 
student examples of SHI- and ASL signs. She encouraged her with the words; "wiili practice your 
ASL will improve." She cominued in this mode, along with her cla.ssmates, increasingly confident of 
her km)wledge, and articulately .sharing it with the new students. 

This new contlUencc was accompanied by an air of self-direction that spread to other clas.ses 
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In an early May lab session, Jean was working on vocabulary. She was engaged variously with other 
students, with Ms. Walton, and also was able to obtain answers by herself. When she was unsure ot 
the meaning of the word mansion, she looked h up herself in the dictionary, and succeeded in 
figuring out the correct definition. Even when Ms, Walton returned and defined the word for her in 
ASL, Jean opted to continue working on her own with the dictionary. This was behavior we had not 
witnessed before, 

David Li 

David Li is an Asian man in his early twenties. He grew up in Northern California and 
attended Deaf programs in public elementary and junior high schools. For high school he attended 
the State School for the Deaf, from which he graduated. David went to the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf after graduating from high school, but returned to California because he "got 
homesick," He came to Laney "to look for a major ,.. either in computer drafting or aerospace 
engineering," He wanted to get his A. A, degree and transfer to a four-year university, 

David spent much of his time at Laney in mainsireamed classes, and the only times we 
observed him in the classroom were during the math lab, where he served as a tutor for his feilow 
students, at one session of the noon lab where he worked by himself and conferred with Mr. Stein on 
a paper, and during one session ot the Deaf Culture class in late April. David al.so attended Mr. 
Stein's English cla,ss during the fir.st semester, but did little to attract attention. Most of our insights, 
therefore, were gained from his interviews. 

On ilie topic of his schooling prior to Laney. David told us: 

"jln elemeiuary and junior high) I liked playirjg with the hearing kids at recess. We 
used to play together- .soccer and games. In the cla.ssroom. we had a Deal" cla.ss for 
Hnglish and reading, and then were in main.stream cla.sses for math and crafts ... High 
soliool was very different from junior high and elementary school. In high schoi)l 
there was a lot more active conversation and ASL, signing. In junior high there wa.s 
a lot more spealcing and use of oralism- body and language and some speech iind 
lipreading." 

Of his experience at NTID, David said, "I got homesick. |Rochester was really different from home.l 
The cultures are really different. The East is really different from the West He also saw 
differences between NTID and Laney: 

"NTID is a technical school. They focus on technological majors like business, 
architecture, mechanical processes, computer tech, medical tech; they're more focused 
on technology, Laney is more broad, they have psychology, computers, drafting, 
welding; all different kinds of majors," 

When asked to compare his teachers at the state school with tiiose at Laney, David said: 

"Tliey're different. Most are Deaf, many are Deaf, at the residential .school. Only a 
few are hearing. Their explanations about things were very limited. Just .sort of 
barely mention a tiling, and that's it. Here at Laney the teachers go into much more 
depth. Tliey really elaborate on things." 
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David maintained that the best part of the DeafCAN program was that: "there's a lot ot talk, 
conversation, that goes on here, both in and outside of class." As far as DeafCAN social life was 
concerned: "We frequent this one place here on campus (a student-run restaurant). You know why? 
Because we have Deaf culture here, we like to yak together. Hearing students may go all over, but 
we Deaf students go to this place." 

David found the classes tedious. In the first interview he said tliis was because: 

"The lectures are a little slov.-. kind of plodding. Sometimes I'm bored, they're not 
much of a challenge, kind of boring. (Interviewer: Too low a level for you?) Right, 
ril be in a mainstreamed English class next semester so that'll be a challenge for 

me." 

During the first semester David took only reading and writing classes, from Mr. Stein and Dr. 
Stubbs, respectively. He liked Mr. Stein's style, which he described as: 

•'liaving students read to get the bigger picture, through signs. ASL signs, u) 
understand the meanings, to get an understanding ... In reading class we need to read 
a lot in order to get a clear picture so that we understand (what we're readingi ... in 
writing class we practice writing, like sentences and grammar, there's more ot a focus 
DM liiat sort of thing." 

Wo get Mr. Stein's take on David in the following excerpt from his notes, written tt)ward the end i>f 
the t'nst semester: 

"A lot of pride in this kid. That Asian concept: afraid to lose tace. He's cool and 
suave. He's a 'smart boy but he's also a 'home' boy. Seems to have a lot of respect 
among peers-- |really incredible) at math. Somehow he likes me. Started off wiili a 
good, casual rapport. But underlying I feel tenseness. I'm afraid to cramp him. ask 
too much, ask the wrong thing. How far can I take the 'pals' relationship as opposed 
to liie 'student-teacher' relationship? ... I noticed it right off, first class- he's a 
different person when it's class time. He's uneasy, embarrassed, like he sat through 
an hour and a half widi a blush on his cheeks and glassy eyes. His English ain't so 
hot. Guess he knows it and doesn't want to be found out." 

He described Dr, Stubbs' way of teaching as follows: 

"It has to be perfect, no mistakes. Everything has to be perfect, perfect sentences, so 
everything reads right, no mistakes. We have to practice more in verb tenses and 
understand different things like that, llnterviewer: So you feel you get a lot of critique 
from him?) Yes. and we learn a lot too, we learn something." 

At the end of the first interview David said that when he was finished at Laney his goal was 
"to transfer h) a university- Cal Poly- to .study aerospace engineering and/or computer drafting ... 
it's a hard [field of] study. At Cal Poly there are about ten Deaf students ...". 

By the time of the second interview David had taken "math, f-nglish. Black Studies, 
photography, and P.H." courses in the mainstream classes at Laney. and ilie Deaf Culture cour.se in 
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Deaf CAN. His favorite and least favorite teachers and classes were among those in which he was 
mainstreamed. When asked about socializing with students, he said: 

"We'll meet and chat, or some of us go over to the computer lab and mess around- 
play games, or use the word processor, do homework, that kind of thing. I'm not 
really here on campus that much, most of the time I go out off-campus ... [I don't 
really stay here to socialize much], I'm taking 17.5 units this semester." 

When asked how he'd like to see the program change, David replied: 

"Laney needs to change to help improve Engli.sh. They need to teach grammar, like 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, vocabulary ... |1 wish there were more of tliat], like in 
hearing classroom, it should be the same as that. Math is fine, it could stay as is. 
The computer class is just great ... (In the hearing classes| .sometimes I could really 
use a tutor, during class, like in the English class, because I have trouble, 1 really 
struggle with the reading, I have a hard time with it, because it's really the hearing 
people's language, reading is a real task. So a tutor who could help explain it to me 
in there would really help me comprehend." 

My the end of the year, his plan tor the future had changed: "My goal is to he in business to 
help people become financially independefit." 

1 UH}* Triui 

'\\\ng Tran is a Vietnamese man in his early twenties. Attei aniviny in the United Siate.s, he 
attended junior and senior high school at the slate residential school for the Deaf . He began to 
develop U.sher's Syndrome (a progressive di.sease resulting in blindne.ss) during his junit)r high schunt 
years, and. according to DeafCAN statf, « ppears to have .some neuroh)gical problems as well. During 
his years at the state school, he was in a .special unit reserved tor students who are either multi- 
handicapped or who have special emotional or .social diftlcullics. Tung's dittlcullies in expressing 
himself seemed evident in both of his interviews. He signs haltingly, appears to forget words or lose 
track in mid-sentence, and lends to repeal the words or phrases of those he converses with. Ms. 
Sloan feels tliat he has "major learning disabilities ... he's got relatively good English, but he's very 
concrete in his thinking and writing." 

Tung appeared single-mindedly persistent in his work over the year. Despite all odds, and a 
relative lack of progress, Tung seemed doggedly determined not to give up. When he talked with us 
at the beginning of the year. Dr. Siubbs described Tung as a kind of success story. Stubbs said: 

"He arrived in the U.S ... with no formal schooling. He had five years in the U.S. 
before coming to Laney. His communication skills were so poor that, despite bis 
obvious intelligence, we just let him essentially sit in on classes for a year in hopes 
that the exposure would help develop his communication skills. At first, when he 
looketl at a book he could translate it verbatim into SEE signs, but had no idea what 
the text really meant. Now, he's come to the point where he can read text and I Jgin 
to derive meaning from it. He struggles with it. He's still struggling, but after 
tsvelve years with no schooling at all, and then learning jwhal 1 consider to be a 
detrimental language like) SEE. he is functioning belter and belter all the time. Si) I 
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call that a success story." 

Mr. Wang taught Tung in his math and computer classes. By the end of the year, Wang was 
considering him as a success: 

"Boy has he got perseverance! He Iceeps at it, doggedly, bears through, always asks 
questions and comes up to me after class, just hangs in there. We were talking at a 
staff meeting about how last week in class I wa.s really busy with all the students and I 
forgot that Tung had his hand up for a long time wanting to ask something. I mean 
there were lines of students needing my aiieniion. Anyway Tung just waited and 
waited as he sort of got put off while I was dealing with the masses and |Mr. Valdez] 
said that he saw him starting to cry just a little and explained thai he wasn't being 
ignored, that I 'vas ju.st busy. We just don't have enough staff. But it's obvious that 
he's not a quitter. Tung just won't give up. Can you iinagiiie? He has Usher's 
Syndrome too and still just hangs in there, Arul \ 's from Vii>tnuiii on tt)p of tJial. 
He was living there during the war, he grew up wji no school, no etiucaiion, He 
works so hard ... |l am| really impressed by 'Wmg nan's deierniination, he really 
wants so much to be like the others- on par with them. He's had all tlie.se upsets, but 
he's got incredible perseverance 

Throughout the course of the year, 'l ung coukl always he soon altenijitin}! to do the work, 
carrying out the assignments, and struggling to undorstanil the concojns being presenter!. In contra.st 
to his peers, Tung's face was almost always impassive while signing, and he did not seem to be in 
touch with the proceedings, de.spite the fact that ho nuulo hiinsoll a pan nt il>o action. This lack ot 
expressiveness became evident during Ms. Walton'.s reading i:la.s.s when the siudent.s wore enacting the 
.short plays. Both Ms. Walton and other students would onaunago lung id "use moro expressions." 
After .several attempts at deliverir.g the text in a moro omiuumal or o.\prossivo way, Tung finally 
appeared able, for a moment, to add .some facial expression m hi.s signing and was applauded hy the 
class fi)r it. 

Tung's Journal writings for Ms. Walton's writing class all consi.ste<.l of short simple sentences, 
largely chronicling the events of his days. An excer|)t fioni a May entry is typical: 

"Last Saturday I cleaned up the car n with a vacuum cleaner. 1 worketl hard. I 
shaved my chin with a razor. I went an outside with my father. I saw many 
somethings, 1 went to Chinese restaurant with my father. I liked to eat Chinese 
foods with my father. I bought some things. I went to home. I arrived at home. I 
rested at home, I read the book." 

Although his English writing was technically superior to most of tho other sludonis. ho never got 
beyond this uncritical listing of daily events, except occasionally to say thai he was "happy", or 
"excited." 

His interview responses, like his behavior in tho clas.srot)m. retlcct a general inability to grasp 
llie point, or express himself clearly: 

I Okay, now you just told mo alH)ul your tavorito U'achor. lot's turn it around, what 
about a teacher who's not so groat? Which one would thai ho? 



"<:t copy available 
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TT: (Ms. WaltonJ. She's not so great. (I: Why?) Because, she's good and patient, 
the teacher helps me with ASL, kind of confusing to understand, sort of hazy, but 
ASL signs arc good, but, writing is good, help with writing is good, lots of help, 
different views, and signing ASL. 

I: But you said she's not so great- why? 

IT: Because [rubs head), different, because, it's hard to think, trying to get me lo 
use expression, or ASL, using mood, and emotion and facial expression, ASL, it's not 
so great, it's really hard, ASL and reading, using facial expression, it's kind of hazy. 

1: I understand, but do you mean that (Ms. Walton] herself is not so great? 

'IT; Yeah, not so great, good, 1 don't know, it's not the same, the sign practice is 
not so great 



Most of Tung's responses in both interviews were conlradiciory or incomplete, delivered in a 
halting or somewhat flustered style. Neverihele.ss, at a staff meeting in March the staff agreed that 
Tung's communication style and abilities appeared to be "changing for the better", rurthermore. Ms 
Walton commented shortly after that she felt Tung was "really opjning up more" and that in the 
previous night's writing class he had written a story with her about his experience in Vietnam. M.s. 
Walton helped Tung expand and revise this .story over the cour.se of the spring semester. The 
following is an excerpt from one of the early drafts written with Ms. Walton s assistance: 

" I did not .see nothing, everything. I never saw cups, table, books and many ihiny.s 
betoie. In Vietnam I saw Vietnamese and American soldiers killing pw)ple. I wa.s 
hungry. I hate war. I wanted my family. 1 was afraid and cried a lui. My family 
tiiok me to the boat. A book (sic) looked like a fishing boat. People in boat caichal 
tlsh and we ate fish and rice. 1 slep in boat. 1 had no communication with any 
people in tliis boat. 1 can not read lip or know Engli.sh. I know nothing. I was .su 
worried. We rode ^ to California for many days. 1 was straved. I was puzzled, 
confused and lost to see something that was so different in USA. I strached my head 
with my hand. I felt afraid and nervous about difference people in USA 

In his first interview when he was asked what he planned to do after finishing at Laney, he 
had replied: "I don't know. Having nothing to do. Future, (in the) future, a job, I don't know (I: 
Haven't decided yet. huh?) I haven't decided yet." In his second interview, when asked the same 
question, Tung said he wanted "to become a teacher." 

Eric Ching 

Eric Ching is a Chinese man in his early twenties. He immigrated with his family to Cosin 
Rica and tlien moved to ilie United States in 1975 at the age of six. He had no prior schooling hctoK' 
attending school in California. Eric went to special programs for Deaf students at public schools fiw 
elementary and junior high, and then transferred to the local school for the Deaf, from which he 
graduated in 1988. He began attending tlie DeafCAN program straight out of high school. Eric canu- 
to the program with a desire to study computers and accounting. He left brietly to attend another 
community college program for the Deaf, returning to Laney after one semester. 

er|c r/; 
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Unfortunately, we did not have the opportunity to observe Eric in many of his classes, and he 
was not available for the second interview. He was in Mr. Stein's reading class, and tended to work 
well relative to the other students. He spent a lot of time in and out of class with a few friends, 
suggesting he was socially well integrated into the program. 

When describing his previous school experiences Eric said that his junior high "was such a 
bore it practically put me to sleep, having to watch SEE signs all the time. ASL is much better." He 
said of his high school, that he "liked (it] the most, they had the most Deaf people and conversing 
going on." He described the "best part" of the Laney program as being: "the students ... I mean like 
wanting to see old friends, and they come by, and it's great to have new friends to have good 
conversation with, you know, better communication that way." At the time of the interview Eric had 
taken accounting, math, algebra, and DeafCAN reading and writing courses. He described Mr. Stein 
as "good, very good." When asked to elaborate he said: 

"(Stein] will go to great lengths in explaining things and question the students about 
the meanings of words from the blackboard, going from word to word working at 
getting the meaning until we really understand. It helps us improve." 

Eric cited his algebra lab as his favorite class because: "|l can) take the tests and do the work 
any time, not like having to be in a class-- it's at my own pace." In order t(» "improve the DeafCAN 
program" in a way that would make it better tor him. liric suggested: 

"I think it would be better if they couli' ... add in a video coiuptwient wliere we'd be 
taped signing in ASL as an evaluation tor our grade-- in impr»)vo our grades. l*or 
instance the student would read something then put that into ASL. then vvlien all the 
students were finished with that, we'd all look at it as an cvatuation tor a grade, to 
help us wiUi reading." 

After Laney, Eric said Hvdi he'd like to "transfer to a university. I'm not sure where yet. I'm looking 
for a good program." 

Hon Chueng 

Hon Chueng is a Chinese man in his late twenties. He moved to the United States from Hong 
Kong when he was fourteen years old and attended mainstream programs for Deaf students at several 
different public schools in San Jose, California. He graduated from high school in 1981 and attended 
a local community college program for Deaf students for two years. He quit the program because he 
felt "they were just teaching the same things over and over." He wanted to take classes in auto 
mechanics and auto body repair at anoUier local community college, and came to Laney in order to 
"improve his English." 

Throughout our observations of Hon and interviews with him there emanated a mood of 
dissatisfaction. Tliis dissatisfaction seemed to result from his viewing himself as con.stantly failing. 
Furthermore, he appeared to associate his failure or inadequacy with being Deaf. This was clear 
from his expressions of impatience and irritation with other students, wiiii Deaf teachers in the 
program, with the quality of teaching in previous programs, and wiili his own ability to make 
progress in his courses and in .school. Dr. Stubl)s commented on Hon's negativity in our interview 
with him at the beginning of the year; 
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"He's stili struggling. He arrived here with nothing- could not write, really had no 
language ... He was always saying that he did not understand what was going on- a 
very frustrated learner, he wanted to learn everything overnight, period. But, througli 
time, he's begun to write, and has developed self-confidence in his writing. At first 
he just felt like his English was really lousy, hut through writing and using the 
computer a lot ... before he was always just stubbornly firing question after question 
at the teacher and sort of acting like 'to hell with you all* to his classmates, not really 
a part of the team. He seems to work better now. He had been very negative about 
the world around him. He's changed some, become more positive to a certain 
degree, it's not a fnal change, but I think he's going to be okay ... I think the quality 
comes from his int rrclations wit!) adult models, it seems that way." 

Hon's attitudes about Deaf people in general and Deaf staff in particular are revealed in suine 
of his comments from his own interview. I'or example, looking back over the year Hon stated how 
it was easier for him to understand Mr. Stein's explanations of things than it was for him to 
understand Mr. Valdez: 

"... It's much better than before, like ia.-t yeur. (Mr. Vaidezj did not really explain 
things clearly, it was sort of fuzzy. Now with |Mr. Stein). I get ii all. really clearly, 
you know, he can hear and |Mr. Valilozl is Deaf, so there you are. When you're 
asking about what .sonieihiiig means or if it st)unils ri^'hi, (Valdezl does not know 

When asked which teacher he tliouiiiht "wa.s not so ^reat " lie picked Mr. VaUle/. In explanation he 
said: 

"He does not have a Master's, and he does nui know stutV-- |I)r. Marsh j is always 
helping him. Sort of laying things out for him. how to do grammar, or the right way 
to do things, for his class. Often his sentences/grammar are not correct. Sometimes 
it's good, i do not mean to discriminate, I understand how it is. you have to just 
accept it and learn." 

'ihese comments seem to indicate Hon's underlying opinion of Deaf people, given that the other 
students were almost unanimous in their view of Mr. Valdez as a great teacher and communicator. 
Still more revealing of his attitude toward df>,afness was Hon's response to a question in the second 
interview about whctlier he would hypotlK;:!. .My rather have a Deaf or hearing child. He replied; 

"I do not know, it depends ... if I were lucky and it was born hearing, that'd be 
great, but if it were born Deaf, I'd just have to accept it. Because, you see. if it were 
Deaf, U would be hard for it to learn. I'd get tired of having to teach it, you'd have 
to be so persistent, .so it depends on whether it was smart or not ... (if it were 
hearing) it could pick things up easily through hearing them, like on the radio, or 
what people are saying. Iliey can be on their own. independent, they would not have 
to depend on interpreters for what other people are saying all llie time, that's a real 
turn-off, They could really be independent, their own person, they could make their 
own phone calls, privately. If you're Deaf, aah, it's no good 

Ms. Sloan told us that Hon was living at homo with his mother, who ihiuight ol him as a 
"tailurc" due to his deafness. This nughl explain Hon's own negative sell image and his altitude 
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towards deafness. His negativity seems to extend, however, toward other students' behavior in 
general. Because he is serious aliout his own desire to learn, he often appears critical or 
contemptuous of other students whom he perceives as taking a class tightly. For example, on one 
occasion when Hon was involved in a discussion during a reading class, a fellow student made a silly 
joke about something irrelevant. Hon became very irritated, and told him to shut up. When 
describing what he would tell a prospective student about the Laney program, he said: 

"Well, I'd tell them that they need to figure out what they'd like to major in, they 
need to have a major, not just come and play around here at Laney. Iliis is not the 
place for that, you have to be serious and study." 

Even when describing his early school years, he commented: "... tiic education ... was not good, 
tliere was too much playing around." When asked to describe a class he disliked, Hon responded: 

"Well one thing that's a pain is the students- when they do not pay attention in class. 
Sometimes they just talk among themselves and they should be paying attention. 
They play around and that's a waste of time." 

Hon also descril)ed his previous school experiences and his attempts to leurn English in terms 
of failure and frustration. In the tlrst interview he said he came to Laney; 

"because i decided 1 needed to improve my iinglish. It did not work before, 
improving n English in high school, because of the high scliools. it did not work ... 
{before coming to Laney} I first went to jthe other community aille^e with a program 
for Deaf .students I, but it did not work. I did not improve. I told tliem I wa.s not 
improving, but it still did not work. Then I transterred here." 

Hon seemed to like the classes he tiad taken at Laney and felt, by the time i>f the second 
interview that he had made some progress. When asked what he felt he had learned during his time 
at Laney he replied: 

"Really, I've done a lot of hard work, but I want a good education. It's hard, I want 
them to teach me, to explain things to me so that I can understand things, I have made 
gains in my understanding of things. Much better than last year, it's better now. (1: 
What does 'better now' mean?) I've made .some real improvement, it's clear to me 
what tilings mean, I really gci it. Things are more clear. I understand what they 
mean 



Hon followed this comment by again attributing the increase in his comprehension to having hearing 
teachers who were more skilled than his Deaf teacher had been. 

When asked about his "favorite part of the program" during the first interview Hon said: 

"The reading cla.ss ... because I need to improve my reading, be able to understand 
more so it makes sense to me. When I read in class and then I get the teacher's 
explanations 1 really get it-- like how verb tense works and how different sentences 
work." 
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Initially, when Hon began at Laney, according to Ms. Sloan's notes, he needed to take a physics 
course as a prerequisite for an aviation mechanics major that he was interested in at another 
community college. He had intended to take the course but was apparently intimidated by the 
textbook for it. After telling the service coordinator there that "he could not read" he dropped the 
course. In the second interview, nearly a year later, he said that his favorite class had been his 
(mainstream) physics class because: 

"it's all stuff I've never seen (been exposed iiol before. Like comparing the weight of 
things relative to time, at the same time or different times, accounting for speed- 
realizing that things of differing weights would fall at the same speed- wow, I'd 
never thought of that before, it was really interesting 

Hon appeared not to be very engaged in the social scene at Laney. When asked if there was 
"much socializing or chatting among students" during his first interview Hon explained: "I do not 
carry on conversation too much, only as it pertains to classwork, like what's on a test or just 
classroom related talk." In the second interview, responding to a similar question, his response was: 

"For me, now, I do not really go in for fun, just with [Eric Chingl. We hang out 
together and have fun, joke around and stuff. But, I do not know, the other students 
do not really get along with me. I do not know what to make of it, maybe they're in 
a had mood or something, I just leave them alone, and concentrate on my studies." 

Students' L<in};uai;e Altitudes 

One of the characteristics lliat has served to distinguish the OeafCAN program from other 
programs serving similar students is its allegiance to the use of ASL as the language of classroom 
instruction. This is tied to liie notion of a bilingual approach which we discuss in more detail in the 
next sevuion. Howuvcr, most of the students we studied expressed opinions about ASL and English 
during the course ot ihe year, and we asked them specifically to talk on this topic during the 
interviews, lliroughout the course of the observed year, the point that ASL and English are quite 
different was driven home repeatedly, in different ways by different teachers, formally and 
informally. It was often emphasized that both languages were, indeed, complete languages governed 
by rules for proper usage. After being in the program for almost three semesters, the students had 
some interesting observations about the two languages and the domains of proper use for each of 
them. 

All of tlie students defined ASL by drawing comparisons between it and SEE signs, often 
providing examples of each as a way of demonstrating the contrast. ASL was usually described in 
generally positive terms, and SEE somewhat negatively. ASL was seen as "fast," "clear," the "new 
way," or "new sign.s," while SEE was called "slow," "tedious," "the old way" and something to be 
"gotten over" or "thrown out," ASL was defined by many of the students in terms of what it was 
not, for example lliat "it's not SEE," or "it's not English," Similarly, it was described in terms of 
what it did not have, e.g. ' it doesn't have signs like IS, ARE, THE,". More than half of the .students 
defined ASL in this manner. Other students defined the language in terms of it's perceived attributes, 
such as it being "last," or able to "summarize" or "conden.se" information. Some described it in 
terms of their primary associations with llie language, "it's what they use at the School for llie Deaf." 
One student defined it from what she had learned in her class about it's derivation, "ASL. I think is 
from l-SC (sic) " (meaning i'rench Sign /.anguagej. Two students out of liie eight chose to defi.ie ii in 
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relation to its status as a language, in addition to their comparisons or other associations. One said, 
'ASL is a language, it*s a language. It's not English, with like precise sentence structure. It's a 
language, I mean it gives you more of a picture, what soniething looks like." The other student said. 
"American Sign Language ... it means, it*s for the Deaf to communicate, with language. It makes 
Deaf people understand, your ASL, it's the language they're used to." 

As for where, or for what purpose ASL was to be used, students generally cited institutions 
specifically for the Deaf ("Gallaudet University," "here at Laney," "at the school for the Deaf), or 
for social purposes such as "communication at the Deaf club," "out in the world", "among friends\ 
One student said that ASL should be/is used "among students and teachers," and that one uses "ASL 
signing to learn English." Despite three semesters in a program whose English curriculum 
emphasizes the use of ASL to help learn and understand English, only this one student reflected that 
emphasis in her response to the questlo.^. 

English was defmed by the students as "long, "drawn-out" using "sentence" structures, 
"what's used for reading and writing," "for speaking properly or writing in correct sentence form," 
or as related to "SEE" or "writing." It was described by a few students as the majority language of 
tills country: "it's what's used in America" "the spoken language of America like Spanish is in 
Mexico," the "language of the USA, some European countries use it It was described by 
students in terms of having rules and standards that govern its use, and, by one student, as being 
important to teach to Deaf kids because "without it, they will be at a real disadvantage." This same 
student was the only one to equate English with ASL by saying, "you have to do like SEE style 
sentences for English, it's the same as witli ASL." 

It is interesting that English was given status as a "language" and was described as being 
"rule-governed" in the students' definitions, where ASL was defined largely in terms ot comparison, 
and what it was not, or what it did not have. While ASL was characterized by many .students by its 
absence of the cupula or definite article, English was never defined by an ab.sence of anything, lea.st 
of all the grammatical markers particular to ASL, Few students addressed ASL as a language at all, 
and those who did r^oderated their remarks by adding that ASL was "not precise" like English was, 
was "picture-like" or .nakes Deaf people understand. ' Most described English as "proper" or 
"exact," and as governed by "rules" for proper usage for writing or speaking. ASL was for "good, 
clear communication" and was expedient. ASL's domain was in the social life of Deaf people and in 
the institutions that they frequent. The purpose of English, or where it is to be used, was described 
as, "for learning in school, for a job, out in the world, to be a teacher," "to transfer into hearing, 
mainstream classes," "for education, to communicate, for a job, to fill out applications," or that you 
need it to "become a teacher," One student said it was to be used "for communicating, in letters to 
friends, foi keeping in touch." 

In general, although most students seemed to have a clear distinction between ASL and 
English, many were not .so clear on the status of ASL as a language, nor on many of ilie main 
features that distinguish one language from the other. 

Students' Social Nciworks 

All of the students said they predominantly associated with Deaf people rather than hearing 
people, and that they preferred to spend more time doing a wider variety of things with their Deaf 
friends than with hearing friends or family. Those that said they did as.sociate with hearing people 
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described their experiences in terms ranging from extreme discomfort, mistrust, or isolation, to 
simply being very limited in tiie amount or quality of communication they could enjoy. When aslced 
what they did with their Deaf friends, replies included: 

"we tell stories and sign together** 

**we go out in San Francisco, i\o to movies, tallc about what's happening, what's going 
on in the news, exchange information** 

"just have fun, chat, talk, play sports" 

"go out to look at clothes, go shopping, talk about plans, like what we'll do over 
Christmas or Thanksgiving, just yakking, that kind of thing" 

"we'll go out places, just enjoy ourselves, have fun, have good times, like if there's 
an event, a special thing like going to the mountains, or if there's a play, a Deaf play, 
things that come up like that, we'll go do" 

"go to movies, we go on trips, we play games, we go to church, we play basketball 
together, oh just a lot of things." 

Some students said they never spent time with hearing people socially. Others described tlieit 
associations in the following ways: 

"My husband's friends are ail hearing, but my friends arc Deaf. So when I spend 
time witli my husband and I'm with them ... I'll use gesture or home signs ...". 

"I don't really hang much with them. Sometimes you'll get the curious onlooker who 
wants to know what it is you're doing when you're signing," 

"With hearing people it's really hard to understand their talk, I'll teach them signs, 
but, you know, sometimes they just keep forgetting them. It seems they can't get a 
handle on it." 



"From time to time [I'll hang out with a hearing group]. We'll write or sometimes 
you have an interpreter to understand what's being said. Like if something doesn't 
work out, or my writing wasn't correct [in class|, I might ask them to help me aiid 
then the interpreter would interpret what they were saying, they would explain it to 

me." 



Other comments made by students regarding their experiences with hearing people included: 

"Mostly 1 like d Doaf group, because, it's better, with hearing people sometimes 
they're deceitful, or fool around, talking behind my back, snd I don't know what's 
going on." 

"Before 1 u.sed to hang out with (another student in the program] a lot in . -r^ty 
hearing crowd, and I ended up just sort of sitting around not really able to convcr.se 
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much. There I'd be feeling kind ot !onely while everyone else was laughing and 
talking and seeming to have a good time ... I felt really isolated, every day I'd look 
after my !:on while they were all laughing and talV^ng and having fun, my friends and 
parents. Sometimes I'd try to ask them what w;^ funny, or what they were talking 
about, and get Klie kind of th^ig like *just a second' and they'd ignore me and just 
continue on. It was hard 

One student out of the eight had ^ fairly neutral comment about hanging out with hearing people, 
even though he said he has "a mostly Deaf group of friends," who he does "any and everything with" 
from going on trips to going to church. He added: "when Tm with a hearing group, we'll play 
basketball, or watch a basketball game, let's see, what else, go to ... business meetings, where I 
work," 

Interestingly enough, given the apparent pr^jfcrence for Deaf people within a social network, 
only one student said that she would prefer to have a Deaf rather than a hearing child. Her reason 
was that it would be "eai.ier for me to communicate ... and have that bond with them." Of the 
remaining seven students, four said that the hearing status of iti& child wouldn't matter to them, and 
three said they would prefer a hearing child, llieir reasons included: 

"because it could iiuerr:et (oi me and help me" 

"because it could talk and communicate" 

"because it could be more independent, (and it would he) harder tor It to leariii it it 
were deaf, " 

Studcrits* Writing Sumpl(!« 

'i1ie following writing samples are included tu provide the read?'- with an idea ot the students' 
range of prcficiency in written English. For those who are unfamiliar with "Deaf E'n{^lish/' tiiese 
exciirpts are fairly t>!)ical of the average to low end ./f the spectrum of ability. Most of the examples 
are taken from the writing activity where students wrote conversationally with hearing or more 
proficient Deaf writing partners. Other examples uie tsi^en fi^'om paper's or journaS^.. 

Jean Ramire/' (From a paper written 10/9/.'.9 about her experiences in grade school.) 

7 long time old ago. J am kid first time join to elememary school. I look at there teacher self face 
friendly. The deaf students: and me are going to hrmeroom that class. Teacher say my name is Mr. 
Sanchez ask what your name?" 

T jng Tran (From 2/21/89 session of conversational vriiing.) (In response to being asked what he 
had done t>»e previous weekend, and his panncr saying stu: h id gone to a play that "wasn'» good.' | 

"Ok I went to >v\s// my friend's home for his car -i^mei.' Volkwagen. I enjoyed ah limb's . How did vwi< 
feel a play?" 

Bobt)y Hrandon (From a 6/2/89 journal entry.) 
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7 to movie today 'No Holds Barred' and I watch hulk the WWF wrestling. Hulk very good fight 
test wrestling. I Just got home at night, then watch t.v. news. I still think study about beginning and 
ending sentences but I don V understand question. It 's hard for me word. I hope you will understand 
me." 

Hon Chueng (Undated, response in conversational writing to partner's statement "I seem to be doing 
all tlie writing!") 

'Yes, but ! do not enough my english so I try write to you. I would like to know how many your 
brother and sister?" 

Linda Walker (From S/16/89 conversational writing in response to partner asking her if siie will take 
any art classes.) 

7 might see I can art class but hard time to live with my family. I do art class and make my own 
work busy. No room for me. Maybe Inter fitture will go back Art Qass. Hope So. I really like 
watercolor and Ink, pencils. Different kind of drawing keep these for Art or drawing 

kVic Ching (Undated, response in conversational writing to comments about sports :ind a question 
asking hw ' if he Mikes going to watch games.') 

"Well, not at all, I bought the ticket for regular season But I don 't go to the A '.s Oakland that I like 
myself to play real games. Next time I will teach how to play the softball. If you make it then will 
join the team player for enjoy. I hope you can do your best shot in sport. " 

Rosa Gomex (From 4/18/89 conversational writing in response to her partner saying it was her 30th 
birthday and she was excited hut a little sad.) 

"Oh I see about your feel undetstand not only one all people in the world. No one perpect in the 
world. Understand that is life in the world smile I want you be smile. I want see your face Smile 
HA! HA! HA!" 

Steve Atkins (Undated, response in conversational writing to questions about what he will do with 
his summer, what kind of job he will get, and his partner's comment that she will be visiting Las 
Vegas.) 

7 am going to looking for job in this summer help me I need money for my life ... Meat cutter in the 
food tore, or any factory Co. I don 't know yet. Well when you go to Les Vegas you try get a lot of 
lucky pot?" 

Lisa Cora/on (Undated, first comment in conversational writing to staff member whose wife had 
worked as an aide/tutor in the program.) 

7//.' How are you doing here? and also your wife. Because I never see her long time. I still 
remember about her and I not forget for her. Wliy? J remind before she was taught me as tutor in 
computer. Sure. / understand her sign clear. When she was not here in Laney College I really 
wishe! come. " 
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David U (From a paper written for the Deaf Culture class discussing his reactions to a play called 
"In Hiding" about Anne Frank.) 

7 was interest in watching about the play because there was a very wonderful action. I love to read 
true stories in history and watched movies on television or at the movies. But / was sad about Into 
Hiding because it was a true story. " 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Underlying Themes in tlie DeafCAN Program 

We began the examination of the DeafCAN program with our attention directed towards 
certain themes, some of which we brought to the study ourselves, wtiile others were derived from our 
early conversations with the staff and the director. These themes served to guide our organization of 
the data in preparation for the writing of this ethnograpliy, and would be a starting point for the 
evaluation phase. As we reviewed and summarized the data» we identified certain additional patterns 
calling for spviSial examination. In this section we will discuss these themes and the role they play in 
defming the CiSsential character and methodology of the DeqfCAN program. 

We had three general areas of interest going into the study: first, we wanted to determine the 
impact of the program on the students' mental health and psychosocial development; secondly we 
were interested in how the students' individual goals were cutered to; and the third area concerned 
DeafCAN's self*described "bilingual/biculturar philosophy. One funher theme was raised in 
conversations with members of the staff as we staned the inquiry. Ihis centered on the notion of 
DeafCAN as generating a "family-like" and "nurturing" atmosphere. 

In addition to these areas of focus, the following tour qucstion.s were fi)rmulated a.s we 
conducted our observations and collected the other data: Mow do the different students relate witli 
different staff members? What issues arise from the contact hetweun Deaf and hearing cultures 
among the staff and students? and fmally a summary question: What arc the core defming features of 
the program? (or, more colloquially; "What is tiic "DeafCAN Way"?). We now discuss each ot 
these themes and questions in turn. 

Tiie Impact of DeafCAN on the Students' Mental Health and Psychosocial Pevehipment 

Wc made no direct assessments of the .students' menial health status in this study, but we car 
look to our observational records and the other data available tor information that is indicative of the 
.students' emotional and mental states. Some components of the program were specifically directed 
towards their emotional and personal well-being, while other elements may have had an indirect 
influence. The counselor, Jennifer Sloan, saw her job primarily as a "facilitator" rather than a 
teacher, and she spent much of her coun.scling time dealing with students' personal issues. The 
Women's Group was also formed with the explicit purpose of addressing the female students' 
personal problems. Initially, the focus was on diffusing the disruptive tensions among many of the 
female students that had fueled a gossip circuit which threatened tiie progress of the program, but Uie 
group soon began dealing with other concerns arising from such issues as sexual harassment, 
communication problems, difficulties with parents, surviving rape, etc. All four of the women spoke 
of the women's group in positive terms, varying only in the degree of enthusiasm they expressed. In 
general, they described it in terms of a) how it helped them, and b) the rules that governed the group. 
Jean Ramirez said: 

"They teach us how to resolve problems, how to :ake care of yourself, how to hold 
on to stuff and not gossip, not to insult, to respect others' turns for talking, and 
there's a three minute limit for each person to talk, that's it I want to go every 
Thursday, sometimes I'm really busy, like studying for a te.st. so I have to mi.ss it, but 
I want to go ... I like the group a lot because it really helps mc tooo lhiii)',s di)wn. 
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diminish tension that builds up, it helps me take care of how I feel, myself, 
confidently. Like taking care of, if you're feeling timid, or you know how people, if 
they*re kind of soft, sort of weak, it*s easy for other people to put the make on them 
or harass them. But the group really helps them to develop confidence and change, 
from being sort of soft [malleable] to becoming brave, to not be timid, that you 
should be more self-respecting and assertive, more strong and assertive." 

Rosa Gomez said: 

"It's really cool. It's more like counseling, like if a student has a problem, it's all 
kept private and it's all women, it's confidential- that's written in capital letters on 
the board (smiling) with an asterisk and a number one beside it: REMEMBER 
CONFIDENTIALITY. [Ms. Sloan, Ms. Walton, and a Deaf aide] get things going, 
we all sit in a big circle and take turns talking about a problem or whatever. There's 
a five minute limit, some go on a bit more, and then they'll ask the group for ideas 
on how to help that person. You're not supposed to just go off on to some tangent, 
but talk about how they feel. Some people have problems at home, some here, 
mostly here, with things like feeling hurt by something another student did or said to 
offend someone. Or maybe feeling hurt hy .something a teacher did, so it's not only 
students, it can be both. That kind of talk is kept private within the group, and 
hopefully the problem gets gradually re.solved. But, if week after week the same 
thing is going on and the problem is not worked out, then the parties involved would 
eventually make an appointment with |Ms. Sioanj at her office and resolve it that 
way." 

Linda Walker had this to say: 

"The women's group is very much tor women tt) help tor our futures, like how to 
live, how to take (!are of ourselves. They have like, well in the group, there's nu 
gossip allowed, you keep what's said to yourself. You don't tell anyone what's said. 
You keep it to yourself, keep it in your head. Yuu have to know better than to spill it 
all out to other people. Just keep it private, and also how to take care of yourself for 
the future, like having a baby, or problem-solving, all sorts of things like that are 
included in the women's group, it's really fantastic. Everyone gets a lot out, 
expressing themselves, and it's all women, only women, not other (outside] students, 
just keeping it us women, to keep the trust going." 

Lisa Corazon said: 

"It's good, |Ms. Sioanj talks about and gives us advice for how to protect ourselves 
with men. Like how not to be so .scared, to be more brave. 1 really learned from 
that, I'd never seen anything like that before - a women's group. This was llie first 
time for me ... 1 really like attending it 

In their comments, all of the women were able to articulate the rules of the group, and its 
structure seemed to work well for them, llie group appeared to provide an outlet for students to 
express their concerns, and helped to di.spel tensions. 
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Other program factors that may have had a bearing on the students* personal well-being 
include a family-like environment, the presence of Deaf teachers and acceptance of Deaf Cultural 
ways, peer-peer collaborations that developed over *he year, and opportunities for the students to take 
control of the class and to even up the balance of power with the teachers. 

For some students the instruction seemed to have a positive effect on their self-image and how 
they felt about Deaf people in general. The Deaf Culture class, for example, informed the students 
about many of the achievements of Deaf people. Many students, including Rosa Gomez, found this 
to be one of the most difficult classes, but she later stated: "I really wanted to know about Deaf 
history and those things. You always hear so much about hearing people, but this was about the Deaf 
and it was really very interesting to learn about all that This kind of comment validates the main 
goal of a class such as that on Deaf Culture, namely that it not only informs students about the 
achievements of other Deaf people, but at the same time works against the poor self image that results 
from being a member of an oppressed minority. Other students found inspiration from other classes 
where a sense of achievement was clearly accompanied by an enhanced sense of self, increased 
confidence, and a liberation from feeling always dependent on others. Lisa Corazon enjoyed her 
writing and reading classes most of all, but she was particularly proud of her progress in the 
computer class: 

"I never knew anything about tlicm (computers! before; in the Philippines they didn't 
have any. So at first I just said *1 can't do that', you know, getting the computer to 
work. And Wilhcrt wa.s very emphatic, *0h yes you can' he tells me. ... 1 sat myself 
down at the keyboard and 1 was just dunihfounde4i. It worked, 1 could do it. 1 
tiiought 1 wasn't able to, hut 1 was! I saw that when 1 gave it a try, when I took the 
initiative and just sat down and tried it out, not calling on the teacher, but working at 
il myself, that I understood how to work it and 1 really made progress. 1 thought a 
Deaf person couldn't do that, but to my surprise, 1 could! " 

Another student, Jean Ramirez, said that she enrolled: "because my husband said that I really 
needed to learn how to read English." As we observed earlier, Jean scem»l overcome by her sense 
of failure and her lack of knowledge of ASL, and showed some signs of being dominated by her 
husband. However, as the year went by and she learned to use ASL in preference to SEE signs, she 
developed other goals beyond simply learning to read. By the end of the year she wanted to learn 
enough "to get a job to work with computers", and was planning to "teach to my husband the ASL 
that 1 learn from here". In spite of this apparent increase in self-esteem and self-confidence, as we 
noted in our description of Jean, she had a reported relapse the following spring, and left the 
classrootn one day in tears, never to return. 

Rosa was a single mother who had started out very scared about coming to school, and, as 
Ms. Sloan said, "she did not really believe in her ability." She was unsure about the other students 
and did not feci comfortable socializing with lheni at first. However things changed as she began to 
ge'i help from ilie staff and from llie Women's group in particular: 

"... it's really terrific, because you come to school at Lancy and there's this 
wonderful women's group where you can talk about problems, finally! I'm so thrilled 
about it. You can get like help, with things like preventing family (birth control], and 
it's confidential, talking about iliat stuff, that's real'" fantastic," 
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Over the year she started to make new friends among the students, too: 

"Before I used to hang out a lot in a pretty hearing crowd, and I ended up Just sort of 
sitting around not really able to converse much. There I'd be feeling kind of lonely 
while everyone else was laughing and talking and seeming to have a good time. I 
thought about it and realized I didn't have to stay with that crowd. So then I started 
hanging out with a Deaf crowd and I started signing and communicating more, 
planning things, going out, more involved, catching up on the latest, kind ->f like the 
Deaf club, the same sort of scene- all sitting around in a group talking and laughing. 
It was really terrific. At first I felt like I didn't want to hang around with the Deaf 
group, I thought that they were all kind of limited, not very smart, and that I'd like 
hanging around with hearing people. But once I tried that I saw what it was like. . , . 
I felt really isolateff , every day I'd look after my son while they were all laughing and 
talking and having ftin, my friends and parents. Sometimes I'd try to ask them what 
was funny, or what they were talking about, and get the kind of thing like 'just a 
second* and they'd ignore me and just continue on. It was hard. But with Deaf 
people, I'm rigiit in there signing with them. I do wish my parents were Deaf" 

It would seem from these comments that DeafCAN hdd helped Rosa establish her identity as a Deaf 
person, feel good about being Deaf, and hence overcome her isolation from Deaf people and make 
friends. 

Often the students' attitudes towards deafness were revealed when they talked about their 
teachers and about ASL, and in how they answered the interview question "If you were to havu 
a(nothcr) child would you want him or her to be deaf or hearing?" For the most pan, these attitudes 
were, like Rosa's, more positive about being Deaf, possibly as a result uf their experiences in 
DeafCAN. However, there were one or two exceptions. For example, Hon said, on the topic of 
teachers and language: 

"I've made some real improvement, it's clear to me what things mean, I really get it. 
It's much better than before, like last year, Roy didn't really explain things clearly, it 
was sort of fuzzy. Now with Ethan I get it all, really clear, well, you know, he can 
hear and Roy is Deaf, so there you are." 

Not surprisingly, Hon did not fit in well with most of the other students: 

"... I don't know, the other students don't really get along with me. I don't know 
what to make of it, maybe they're in a bad mood or something, I just leave them 
alone and concentrate on my studies." 

Predictably, Hon would prefer a hearing child: 

"Because if ' were lucky and it was born hearing, that'd be great, but if it were born 
Deaf I'd just have to accept it. ... if it were Deaf it would be hard for it to learn. I'd 
get tired of having to teach it, you'd have to be so persistent, so it depends on 
whellier it was smart or not ... If you're Deaf, aali, it's no good .,.". 

Unlike Rosa, Hon does not seom to have come to terms with being i)caf. He appeared U) have 
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gained knowledge from the DeafCAN program, but not to have acquired a more healthy opinion of 
himself or other Deaf people. 

Tung, on the other hand, the visually-impaired student from Viet Nam, appeared to have 
mixed feelings, to be confused about how he felt, if not neurologically impaired, and perhaps also 
suffered from the traumatic experiences he had had during the Viet Nam war. He was positive about 
the program in general: "It's like, it's good, there are many good, nice Deaf people. The teachers 
and students, everyone is friends and there's lots of socializing, and communication, and signing in 
ASL." However, his favorite su^iject was English "because it's good", but his least favorite was 
writing "because it's hard". At first he responded that he would like his child to be Deaf because 
"father could teach ASL". Later, however, he had second thoughts: 

"Wait, wait a minute. Before we go on, I wish maybe to have a hearing son, I don't 
know. .. Forget the Deaf, I'd like a hearing child, because they could communicate 
and talk, interpret." 

After the year of our observation it became clear to the staff that this student was not in a position to 
benefit from the program either academically or psychologically, and so he was referred to a shelteicd 
workshop nearby. Incidently, this was the suggestion made by his high school counselor before he 
began at Laney. 

Steve had grown up being tea.sed and excluded by hearing kids in his early days at school, 
and his anger was evident from his comments and behavior during the year we observed him. While 
his two favorite teachers included one Deaf and one hearing, Steve developed a strong dislike (which 
was mutual) of his hearing reading teacher, Ethan Stein: 

"He says that he's a strict (seriousj teacher, but really he's not. He always likes to 
play around with Rosa, always playing around and provoking and yakking ... I really 
get mad at him. I'm tired of him, it's the same old thing over and over ... Most of 
the students never pay attention to him. It's like, 'here he goes again!' It's a drag." 

Steve did not develop close relationships with the other Deaf students either. Commenting on his 
social habits, he said: "I don't really go out for fun much with the students. Usually I just split and 
go home to catch some sleep ... I'm not involved." On the topic of friends in general, Steve's 
mistrust of hearing people was more overtly expressed: 

"Mostly I like a Deaf group because it's better. With hearing people sometimes 
they're deceitful, or fool around, talking behind my back, and I don't know what's 
going on ... I really don't socialize with hearing groups very much, just a little bit. I 
don't feel very positive around hearing people, mostly very negative," 

If Steve were to have a hearing child, however, it would not make any difference: "I like botli (Deaf 
and hearing children]. If it lost its hearing I'd give it support, and if it was hearing that wouldn't 
matter, I'd keep it. " 

In spite of Steve's antisocial behavior, negative attitudes, and what some of the staff described 
as "identity problems", he was one of the students singled out by many of the teachers as a succe.ss: 

"He had a real attitude problem which is still evidem. You can still see it, but we 
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were able to work with him and show him that- he came in with the *I can't do it 
attitude* and we told him that he could and that he needed to change his attitude ... 
and that we believed in him and he needed to believe in himself ... I could see when 
the light fmally went on. And he*s hooked into the program. It's really important to 
him ... he*s great." [Jennifer Sloan] 

"He had real identity problems. He was ambivalent about his identity as a signer 
(versus an oral Deaf person). He had personal problems, problems with marijuana 
and alcohol, a whole list of things. But through a lot of support and encouragement, 
he's now one of our best students." [David Stubbs] 

"He really had tremendous numbers of defenses and he came in challenging every 
teacher on every count for the whole first six months. And then this year, on tlte first 
day he started the challenge routine again and I said: *hey Steve . . . trust yourself, 
you know what you need to do*. And the fact tliat he could hear me and do it shows 
the kind of transformation that I think is taking place in him." [Carla Marsh] 

Over the year Steve lost a lot of his angry, confrontational, and sulky behavior to become identified 
by many of the staff as a successful student. Stubbs attributed these changes, that were clearly 
personal rather than academic, to positive relationships wilh Deaf adults as well as the kind of support 
that the DeqfCAN family was able to give him. 

If one had to identify a single factor that might have contributed most to the peri^onal growth 
of the students, the notion of the DeafCAN program as family may be the prime candidate, einbracing 
as it does other aspects such as collaboration and mutual support. Deaf cultural ways, and student 
empowerment. Many students referred to the family concept in one way or another, as did all the 
staff. Perhaps the most poignant illustration of how students identified DeafCAN af: a home hase 
comes from a student who had been raped. As soon as her assailant left, she got on the subway and 
went to the DeafCAN office to talk to one of the female staff members about her ordeai. Not the 
police, not the hospital, not home, not to a friend, but to her surrogate family at DeafCAN. The .staff 
actively promoted the idea that they were not teachers in the traditional sense, not "the boss", but 
more like supportive older siblings. The other students also helped each other like brothers and 
sisters, and over the year the group organized sot. lal eventf, together and made "family outings" to 
places of interest. If successful, it is likely that ;his kind of environment would promote feelings of 
well-being, an enhanced sense of belonging, incrcised confidence, and a respect for Deaf people. 
While not part of the official curriculum, surely the?e correlates of mcintal health are an important 
feature of the program. 

The family atmosphere was often achieved in tJie classroom, too. The following statement 
indicative of this, and was made by a student in the context of a discussion about her favorite class: 

"My favorite class? Oh writing, I really enjoy all the input from everyone. We all 
get involved in really tearing the stuff apart, 'no it's this way ... no, no that's v rong 
and you're writing stuff down. 1 really enjoy that-- witii everyone throwing llieir 
ideas in. It feels like playing around with your family- those kinds of interactions 
where everyone has something to say and you're going from one to another and all 
It's like a family and I really like that." 
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Student Goats 

The students profa^ in the study were asked in both interviews about their purposes in 
coming to the DeafCAN program. This section provides a brief synopsis of students* original goals 
and how they've been addressed or changed over the course of the two years they've spent at Laney 
College. 

David Li came to DeafCAN to work on getting an A. A. degree in drafting or aerospace 
engineering in order to transfer to a four*year university. By his second interview he had decided to 
"go into business to help people become financially independent." His goals in coming to the 
program were to improve his English and to learn things from general education courses that would 
"help him in his future and in order to transfer to a university." David has moved completely into 
the hearing mainstrearri and Project Bridge classes at Laney College. 

Hon Chueng wanted to improve his Hngii.sh through the DeafCAN pro^TSLtn, and get an A. A. 
degree in electronics technology in order to find a job in that field. This fall, Hon will graduate into 
Project Bridge English classes and wit! take a mainstream electronics assembly class. 

Eric Ching entered the program "looking tor a major" and to take accounting courses. He 
wanted to be able to transfer to a four-year university. Alter bouncing back and forth between 
DeafCAN and anotlier local community college for some time, he finally left the program completely, 
but is now planning to return this fall. 

Tung Tran said he came to the program !•.!•■ "ilifferem rea.sons ' Although he wa.s unable lo 
articulate a goal of his studies during the first interview, a year later he said he "wanted to become a 
teacher." Tung wa-s not allowed to continue in the i)rogram because he had not made any discernible 
progress and has since registered for an English class at a local city college. 

Rosa Gomez came to Laney on the advice of her friend, recognizing that "she had more to 
learn after high school." She wanted to prepare herself for her "future, to get a good job" and to be 
able to share her knowledge with her young son. She told us in her second interview that she wanted 
to continue on in school in order to be a teacher, but she wus ;orn between needing a break from the 
rigors of school and continuing on for what seemed an "interminable" amount of time in order to go 
through the program and complete the necessary requirements. Rosa plans to return to DeqfCAN 
classes this coming fall. 

Bobby Brandon wanted to ameliorate Ms Sb. . of isolation and tlie "mental stagnation" he felt 
it produced by joining the program. He also Mi'n'..>J o • a either an A. A. degree or his high school 
equivalency diploma. He left tiie program after alicriati.ig almost all of tlie staff and students during 
the time he spent tlierc. 

Jean Ramirez sought to restore her language capabilities in both sign and English by enrolling 
in DeafCAN. She had felt "i.solatetl" in her role as a housewife and wanial to use the program to 
help her understand and develop competency in both ASL and English. She also wanted to work on 
her signing fluency and to prepare for a job in computers Ms. Ramirez appeared to be improving 
her communication abilities and making prt)gress in her classes when .she abruptly withdrew from 
school 
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Linda Walker came to Laney because she was impressed with the program for Deaf students. 
She felt she wanted to "learn more about how to improve (her) writing/ and wanted to take 
advantage of the interpreting services and DeafCAN program. She wanted to find a job that would 
enable her to be independent from her parents and "make it" in the world on her own. She left the 
program in order to work because she felt overwhelmed by the need to move out of her parents' 
home. 

Steve Atkins came to the program hoping it would help him move out of the kinds of "blue 
collar jobs" he'd becom: used to and move up into "white collar work." He entered the program 
thinking about going into drafting, but later decided there were greater job opportunities in the 
computer field. He said he wanted to "get a job, get married, get some money, and have a house and 
a farm." He left the program to attend to his personal life but plans to return this coming fall. 

Lisa Corazon wanted to learn more about "reading, vocabulary and English." She had a 
d&sire to "finish all the coursework and graduate from Laney" rather than stretch out her studievs by 
transferring from one college to another. She left the program after two years to move with her 
family and attend anothei' college closer to where they lived. 

Some of the.se .students appear tt) be making progress toward the goal.s they had upon entering 
the program two year.s ago. Other .student.s changed their goals or are making progress in other area.s 
that may ultimately allow tor their ambitions to he reali/cd. Still others clearly have lo.st sight of 
their purposes in coming to Laney. Sometime.s the realities of student.s* lives outside of school 
became overwhelming and affected how they were or were not able to pursue their ambitions. Such 
was the case with both Steve Atkin.s and Linda Walker. So many factors are involved in students' 
being able to fulfill their s.spirations, that it is difficult to determine which aspects are program 
related. Nevertheless, .speculations can he made from our observations. For example, it is po.ssible 
that Ro.sa Gomez became dependent on Ms. Walton's overindulgence in the classroom and is not able 
to be as self-reliant a student as is required for her to progress througn the program and mainstream 
cla.sses before she burns out on the "interminable" amount of time it will take her. Lisa Corazon 
provides a different example. She had come to the program from the Philippines identifying with the 
derogatory view oi' Deaf people she felt was held by that society in general and the school system in 
particular, but later spoke with delight of her discovery that she could learn to operate a computer 
program or turn in a piece of writing that her teacher thought was "captivating" or "beautiful." 
Despite the fact that her goal had been to finish all of her coursework and graduate from Laney, 't 
was perhaps due to the newfound confidence in her own abilities that she was able to continue on in 
her studies at another college with considerably less support. 

One young man, a foreign student who wus not one of those we focused on in the study, was 
cited by staff members as one of the "success stories" we asked about in our interviews. He had 
come to Uie program with very liinital confidence and communication skills. He was described as 
being very shy, but afier spending a few years in the program, "hooked into the network," made 
friends with tlie other Deaf students, and progrcsse<l rapidly through the paces of the DeafCAN 
program, and into Project Brid}>e and mainstream classes. He decided that what he really warueu to 
do was attend Gallaudel University. He presumed that the English courses he had taken in DeafCAN 
and at Laney would prepare him for admission U) Gallaudei's regular program. After taking their 
entrance exam he was vt;ry disappointed to find out that he had been placed in the University's prep 
program. This meant that he would spend his fust semesters at Gallaudet taking the "catch-up" kiiiu.s 
of cour.scwork he Ihouj^lii he had go'ten out ot the way at Laney. Because of this .student's 
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experience, both he and staff members questioned the usefulness of DeitfCAN's coursework in 
preparing students for entry into other schools and universities. 

In summary of these observations, it would seem that the goals of the students in the 
DeafCAN program were indeed varied. Some were intent on improving academic skills, others 
focused on acquiring vocational or job training abilities, while still others were looking for personal 
growth and independence. In some cases, students spoke of goals having been achieved that were not 
part of their original reasons for entering the program. They either changed direction, or progressed 
in ways that were not among their conscious motivations. For one or two students, their premature 
quining of the program actually represented the attainment of a goal, namely to be independent and 
get a job. 

DeqfCAN as a Bilingual/Bicultural Program 

The program's self-proclaimed "bllingual^lculturar nature wa.s one of the things that set 
DeafCAN apart from other programs, and was a feature we were eager to learn more about. As we 
have seen in this report, once staff members began to analyze their own Interpretations of this aspect 
of the program philosophy, they came to realize that their formulation of the concept was vague, and 
varied from teacher to teacher. In the end, several of the staff questioned the appropriateness of a 
bilingual label for the program. As Dr. Marsh said in the mid-year discussion meeting: "We are a 
nice, sweet program. The teachers are sweet, the students are sweet, we love them, they love us- 
but that's not necessarily bilingual, so let's nut pretend." During that same meetini*. as all of the staff 
members strove toward their own detlnitions of the program's bilingual component, Mr. Stein 
challenged them: "... although everyone on staff speaks of the program as being bilingual, and even 
though all the staff use ASL for classroom communication, it is English that gets .studied, not ASL ... 
where is tiie study of ASL?" 

In her last interview. Marsh's concept of the "bilingual approach" had shitted. She said: 

"... hearing that maybe we weren't anything, that maybe we weren't really a bilingual 
program, that what we were was a sweet program, that struck a deep chord in me and 
was one of the things tJiat I think pushed me towards this notion of *what does it mean 
to be a bilingual program?' and *what's the difference between an approach or a 
method, and a curriculum?' ... I really see that you have to have both a curriculum 
and you have to have the proper curriculum environment which is, for our students, is 
a bilingual one and it happens to be sign language ... now that I understand this 
principle, it can be adapted to any group- that you have to open the classroom to 
their own language, but then you have to really make the mcvements toward the 
target with content and not with skill drill." 

I'rom our classroom observations it looked as if the most consistent indicator of the program's 
"bilingual " nature was the use of ASL as the lant,uage of classroom instructiori Indeed, it was uswl 
by staff members and students to conduct all classroom activities. In terms of a bilingual protocol at 
a metalinguistic level (e g. overt instruction or analysis of either or both languages), most of the focus 
tiiat we observetl was on tlie translation of English vocabulary words into equivalent ASL glosses and 
signs. Tliere was .some variation on this theme. For example, in Dr. Stubbs' writing class, studeni.s 
';« :ticed dcfming English idioms in ASL signs over the course of .several class meetings. More 
formal study and practice with English grammatical constructions occurred in the evening writing 
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classes during both semesters. Formal study of grammatical constructions in ASl was not built into 
the curriculum or classes in a systematic way (as noted by Mr. Stein). However, it did occur 
sporadically. For example, in sessions of Dr. Stubbs' Deaf Culture course, students were shown 
videotapes of various ASL and signed English samples and then encouraged to discuss differences 
between them and the purposes fos each kind of signing. Also, when assigned In his class to create 
ASL versions of haiku poetry, students were formally introduced to some of the grammatical 
structures in ASL (e.g. classifiers) and given practice at a metalinguistic level in using them to 
construct their poems. In sessions of Mr. Stein's class during the latter part of the spring semester, 
he too introduced the study of some ASL grammatical constructions. In the late spring when the ASL 
component of the reading curriculum was presented during combined sections of the reading classes, 
students were taught a formal notation system for glossir \SL signs. They were given instruction 
and practice in "reading" it, thus helping them develop a kmd of ASL literacy^ allowing them, 
theoretically, to write their signed stories, read signed stories of others, and translate stories back and 
forth between English and ASL. 

Teachers differed in the ways they understood and interpreted the bilingual ideology according 
to their backgrounds as described in section S.S. Although general interpretation of the concept 
varied among all staff members, Mr. Valdez and Ms. Walton both tended to focus in the clas.srooni 
on tran.siation of English vocabulary items into ASL (signs or glosses). This was practiced by Mr. 
Stein as well, yet he also discussed the process and components of the translations at a metalingui.sttc 
level with his students. Dr. Stubbs, however, focused primarily on teaching students about the 
languages and their uses at a metalinguistic level, within tlie context of his writing and Deat Culture 
courses, 

llie most con.spicuous intluencc on students of the "bilingual" iastruction .seemcii to be a 
heightened awareness of the existence and uniqueness of the two languages. Although compari.son 
data are unavailable regarding students' language attitudes and awareness at the beginning of the year, 
all of the students reported that they recognized (to varying degrees) that ASL was somelliing very 
distinct from English by tlie time tiieir second interviews were conducted. 

Also, the students seemed to have adopted some of the values that staff had consciou.sly and 
unconsciously attached to the two languages. As demonstrated by interview and in-class comments, 
students perceived ASL as "good ... for fast, clear communication ... better than SEE signs," and 
English as "tedious," and full of "long, drawn-out" structures. As detailed in the Iwanguage 
Attitudes section, students generally described ASL in very positive terms, and English was often 
identified with SEE-style signing and thus inherited the negative associations that those signs maintain 
in tiie DeafCAN perspective. Ms. Walton and Mr. Valdez, in particular, consistently conveyed their 
respect ^.nd love for ASL, and their distaste for SEE signs through their in-class commentary and 
critiques. Despite the program's intended bilingual approach, witli the exception of the students* 
general sense that ASL is a "good" thing, and SEE signs are to be done away with, their larger 
language attitudes appeared relatively uninfluenced by the premises behind the "approach." By the 
year-end interviews they perceived ASL as a form of expedient communication with little .structuio ot 
grammar tl»at was not necessarily appropriate for academic purposes. English continued to be viewed 
as a somewhat enigmatic rule-governed system that they had little access to, but now they were 
perhaps more willing to take risks in trying to learn it. 

The DeafCAN program wa.s initially described to us as being both bilingual and hicultural It 
is more difficult to describe the bicultural aspect.s of the program, as they appeared to he loss sell 
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conscious, and hence, less visible. A Deaf cultare class was incorporated in tlte curriculum, but there 
was nothing in any of the classes about hearing culture, or how the two cultures interact and/or clash. 
This was viewed by Mr. Stein as a serious shortcoming, and the kind of information that the students 
badly needed in order to learn how to "cross over" between the worlds of the Deaf and the hearing. 
During his second interview. Stein described a perceived need by other Deaf program coordinators to 
teach their students more "high-tech" signs in order to deal with and be successful in the hearing 
world. Stein said: 

"Our students don't necessarily need to learn technical signs ... they need to know 
how to talk [code-switch] when you go over to the other side. It's that kind of a thing 
... maybe it's not really a sign language class (that we need], maybe it's a Deaf 
culture class and hearing culture class. I think that kind of stuff is really needed for 
our students." ^ 

From our observations, when hearing culture was brought up at all in classes, it was always 
from the vantage point of it being an enigma, largely in connection with the English language. 
Particularly after going through a difficult or trying translation, Ms. Walton and Mr. Valdez 
frequently commented that "English is hearing people's language ... it may seem strange tu us. but 
that's hearing English, it's the way they use it 

All staff members described the running of the program as a team et't'ort, and spoke often ot 
the camaraderie, support and family atmosphere that they had created in working together. By it's 
very nature, the staff is biculturai, being composed of four Deaf and three hearing members. Hut. 
with the exception of Mr. Stein, none of the staff talked about how they got along as a biculturai 
group. Those kinds of issues were not raised or discussed in an overt manner during the course ot 
w the year of observation. Mr. Stein expressed his disappointment in what he saw us the staffs refusal 

to deal with issues raised from two cultures working together. 

"... 1 feel like tiie Deaf people and the hearing people are often at odds ... we talk 
about the students and we work on things, but we're really coming from two different 
directions, lliat can be okay, 1 mean that can be a strong point for having Deaf and 
hearing people work together- coming from two different angles. But coming from 
two different places without understanding isn't good, it leads to misunderstandings, it 
leads to adversity, 1 think. We're not at war, there's little clashes sometimes, and 
personality squabbles, little things, you know real minor things, but 1 Just fmd it real 
disappointing that staff people, as adults and as professionals never really get down to 
dealing with these things ... we need to be more unified 1 think, and that's one way it 
could happen. That's the thing about 'biculturai.' What do we know about 
biculturai? We don't face those issues ourselves really ... I think if wc were dealing 
with it ourselves as an issue, as a topic of study or inquirv, I think that would filter 
down to the students, and they would see, I think most of our students don't see it as 
a problem yet, they don't even perceive it, this whole idea of 'biculturalism' or what 
it means to be able to crossover. If we were dealing with it in some other way, in 
some way that was incoqjorated into the whole program, then that would trickle 
down, through discussions or something, or we would want to bring it in, in some 
way, because tliat's really one thing that they need." 

Deaf CAN as a Family 

ERIC 
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Initially, and tliroughout the course of our interviews and observation, the DeafCAN 
environment was described by staff members as having a family-liire quality. We investigated this 
notion further to try to identify how it was mantfiKted over the yesr . The ci«:arest demonstration was 
in die warmth and familiarity exchanged among students and teachers. Compliments, shows of 
support, exchanges of personal information, and mutual concern for each others' personal problems 
were woven through the relationships of people in the program. We were able to observe 
innumerable examples of these displays of warmth and familiarity. Students and staff were often 
physically affectionate with one another. During one of Ms. Walton's reading classes when Dr. 
Marsh was present. Rick, a student from the more advanced class came over to the group, gave Dr. 
Marsh a kiss hello, smiled warmly at Rosa Gomez, and then quietly watched the activity that his 
fellow students were engaged in. Hugs or kisses hello, goodbye, or as a gesture of support were 
common sights in the Deaf Services Office, too. 

At the women's peer group, each arrival was warmly greeted, often by a hug from one of the 
other students, and sometimes the group applauded when a student arrived whom they had thought 
was not going to mak j it. Many of the women sat physically very close to one another, or would put 
an arm around the shoulders of a peer, or show other forms of physical affection. W^ny Ornes in her 
classes Ms. Walton would compliment her students, or acknowledge changes the/ dad inai 3, both in 
tilings related to school, and students' lives in general. For example she compliui:viii.x; student on a 
new hairstyle during the reading class. Often, in Ms. Walton's class particularW, v.t ^-,1. a student 
completed an activity that they had all been working on, Walton and the other c.a.^.^ members 
applauded them. During one of her class sessions, when one of the newer and more awkward 
students finished signing a piece of text, another student acknowledged her efturt by patting her i>n 
the back. 

As Mr. Wang said in his interview, the studenus and teachers in DeafCAN know a lot about 
each others' private lives, and this served to make the group more Intimate and more tamily-like than 
would be expected in a community college seuing. From this personal knowledge more compassion 
and understanding is frequently generated for the extenuating circumstances that interfere frotn time to 
time with students* ability to perform well in school. For example, the fact that Rosa Gomez was a 
young mother of a small child was taken into account by her teachers when she had to miss cla.ss to 
stay home with him, or when she was allowed to make-up assignments that were neglected because 
her day care arrangements fell through. Similarly, students were understanding of the events in their 
teachers' lives, such as when one staff member was going through a divorce, or when others were 
experiencing the stress of exams in their graduate school training. This deeper intimacy was partly 
the result of DeafCAN being a smalt program, but was perhaps also due to the fact that tlie 
participants shared a minority culture and/or language. 

Ms. Sloan seemed to articulate the sentiments of other staff when she commented about thi.s 
aspect of tiie program during the meeting where Dr. Marsh labeled DeafCAN a "sweet program. " As 
Sloan put it: 

"Maybe we're the only program in the world that dcs this, and there's a lot ot powor 
behind that. We support the students in that family feeling and that is iniportant, 
powerful stuff. It's the most important part of the program, but it's aLso not enough 
... tliey need .something more than 'sweet support,' in order to become skilled reader.^ 
or comfortably mainstream 
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Relationships beiween Students and Staff 

From our sampling of classroom activities, it appeared that certain students flourished with 
one teacher, or in a particular class, but made little or no progress in other classrooms. While this is 
not especially unusual in a school setting, some further insights may be gained by examining the 
underlying relationships between the students and their teachers more closely. 

As we have seen, it was part of Ms. Walton's style to take care of her students in a way that 
seemed to border on overindulgence. One immediate effect of this extensive support was that her 
students attained a certain confidence which made them willing to attempt the kinds of school tasks at 
which most of them had repeatedly failed in the past. On the other hand, it also fostered a kind of 
dependence such that the students tended to rely on extensive assistance in order to understand and 
achieve in school. Ms. Walton herself questioned whether she was "rescuing" students in a way that 
was not in their best interests. For example, Rosa Gomez made tremendous advances in Walton's 
reading and writing classes, gaining confidence and applying h to her schoolwork in general, yet she 
was unable to survive in Dr. Stubbs Deaf Culture class, where such a comprehensive support system 
was lacking. It is also possible that Jean Ramirez was no longer able to tolerate the challenge that 
school presented to her, after moving from Ms. Walton's care-taking environment to a very different 
kind of DeafCAN classroom. On the other hand, one might also speculate that Jean would not have 
been able to stay in college at all, or make ih^ aavanccs she did, without tlie kind ot care and support 
that Ms. Walton provided. 

llie amount of assistance given the students was an issue which clearly separated the teaching 
styles of the DeafCAN staff. As Dr. Siubbs expressed in his interviews and during meetings, it was 
his opinion that the staff did a disservice lu students, both in accepting those tliat were not really 
ready for college, and then, once they were there, "rescuing" them from college level tasks by doing 
too much for them. Indeed, this is a conclusion that Dr. Marsh eventually came to herself. During 
the year followinj-, our observations. Dr. Marsh and her colleagues began to limit the number of 
students they accepted to tlu)se they felt had tiie potential tu "make it" in the program. Marsh said 
that "it took us five years to learn that we needed to do this," and that this decision really seemed to 
improve the classes. 

Mr. Stein's approach was similar to that of Dr. Stubbs. He felt that preparation for 
mainstream college classes involved the a.ssumption of basic responsibilities for studying and keeping 
up with the pace of the class. Many of Ms. Walton's students were unable to deal with Stubbs' class, 
much less thrive there, and some students reacted against Mr. Stein, too. We recall the comrontation 
Stein had with his students over their grades on a mid-term exam, which raised discussion abjut their 
differing expectations regarding the amount of responsibility for learning that the students should 
carry. Several of the students complained to Stein at that point that he had "rushed through the 
material," "signed too fast." or, at the furthest extreme "didn't respect Deaf people." On the other 
hand, it was those very students, two of them from that particular class session, who have 
successfully transitioned into Project Bridge classes at Laney. Additionally, David Li, who had had 
experience at a four year college (NTID), and was more successfully mainstreamed at Laney liian 
most of the oilier students, appreciated Mr. Stein's style. Apparently there was a belter match 
between Stein and itiis more experienced student who had found oilier DeafCAN cla.sses .somewhat 
tedious and "not much of a challenge," 

Teachers varied not only in the amount ot support they provided their studem.s, but also in the 
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kind of assistance they gave. For example, Mr. Valdez made a habit of interpreting difficult texts 
into ASL. He would either interpret directly from the book, or explain or re-tell stories from books 
into ASL. Mr. Stein, however, focused on the process that students should use for understanding text 
themselves, rather than translating it for them. He attempted to train them either to gloss English 
words, compr'V.end English text by using context clues, or ask and answer questions about the 
meaning of what they were reading. This distinction was the subject of a discussion between Dr. 
Marsh and Mr. Valdez on what the students' needed to help them read. Valdez felt that his 
inteq)retations into ASL, accompanied by much "encouragement, help* and * and a "positive attitude" 
concerning the students' ability to read were most important. Marsh felt that students needed, most 
critically, to be taught "how" to read. Some of the students expressed their own feelings on the 
matter. Linda Walker and Lisa Corazon, for example, said how much they liked Mr. Valdez's style 
in class, and how he enabled them to understand things because of his "clear explanations," and 
detailed interpretations of text. They, among others, also said that although they liked or respected 
Mr. Sttiin, his style of teaching left them cold. They felt that either he "signed too fast," or, as Lisa 
put it: 

"... he'll ask me what I think (the text] means, and I'm at a loss ... it's sort of like 
put upon me to figure out what it means, I don't really get any help, it's a kind of 
you 're on your own thing . . . " . 

The structure of the class also influenced thy relationship between teacher and students and ihc 
kind of verba) (i.e. signed) interaction that ensued. Some classes were more formally structured with 
typical kinds of school tasks built-in to the format, such as student presentations, essay writing, a 
number of quizzes, written homework, and lectures froiv. the teacher. In other classes many tuwei 
traditional school-based tasks were required and classroom conversation was e chatf. less 
academic in nature, further, the amount of content material varied in tiie classes. In some classes, 
such as Dr. Stubbs' Deaf Culture, or Mr. Wang's computer courses, a lot of information about the 
subject was provided (e.g. Deaf theater, specifics of Deaf history, types of computers, parts and 
process of computer operation, etc.). In other courses, very little informational content was conveye^l 
and the focus was either on narrative exchanges from personal experience (either the students' or the 
teachers'), which may or may not have been necessarily related to what was supposedly being taught, 
or practice at skill-building in the components of the reading or writing task, as staff members defmcd 
it in their classrooms. We propose below a continuum along which the DeafCAN classes might be 
placed. The left end represents those classes presenting little content Information, and/or lower 
teacher expectations for completion of school-based tasks, and/or a less traditionally structured 
classroom. A placement closer to the right side of the continuum represents a progression toward 
those classes which present more content information, and/or higher teacher expectations for 
completion of school-based tasks, and/or a more traditionally structured classroom, as these 
descriptors have been defined above. Figure I displays the proposed continuum. 
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It is possible that these differences are siiiiply the result of Deaf/hearing cultural phenomena. 
Alternatively, it may be that teachers varied in their expectations for appropriate classroom conduct as 
a (unction of their own level of formal education and/or training in education. These factors are also 
accounted for in the placement of classes in Figure 1. On one end is Mr. Valdez, who comes from a 
Deaf family and is strongly rooted in Deaf cultural traditions. Next to him is Ms. Walton, who, 
although well-versed in Deaf culture, was not raised as a member of the Deaf community because she 
had hearing parents. The same would seem to be true for Mr. Wang, and Mr. Stein, of course, is 
hearing. Dr, Stubbs is on the furthest end of the continuum from Mr. Valdez. Despite the fact that 
Stubbs is extremely knowledgeable about Deaf culture and it's traditions, both from an academic and 
experiential standpoint, he was not raised with them, growing up in a hearing family and becoming 
Deaf after childhood. On the level of formal education and/or training as a teacher: Mr. Valdez has 
had no formal training as a teacher and holds an A. A. degree; Ms. Walton is now completing her 
requirements for an M.A. in Deaf Education, and obviously has had a fair amount of formal teacher 
training, as well as the hands-on training that all DeafCAN staff have experienced; Mr. Wang 
completed his undergraduate work in Mathematics and Computer Sciences, and holds a Master's 
degree in Special Education; Mr. Stein has worked as either an aide or a teacher in Di^af and special 
education classrooms since the age of fifteen, and holds a Master's degree in Education; Dr. Stubb.s 
holds a doctorate and has taught both Deaf and hearing students for many years. We would like tu 
point out that we are not implying that positions on the continuum are in any way reflective of the 
quality of teaching. It is simply a means of displaying differences between instructors' teaching 
styles. 

Deaf und Hearing Cultures in Contact 

Although the majority of staff and all the .student.s in the DeafCAN program were Deaf, t\c 
presence uf three hearing teachers provided us with the opportunity to ob.serve Deaf and hearing 
people interacting with one another over a long period of time. The influence of cultural background 
has been noted in discussions of teaching style, student behavior, and classroom dynamics in general. 
In section 5.3 we described the lack of acknowledgement, both in tiie curriculum and among staff 
members, of the conflicts raised by differing cultural expectations when Deaf and hearing people 
interact. Ii was not until our series of Monday night sessions viewing videotapes of DeafCAN classes, 
that the participating teachers specifically addressed these issues. 

During the first of these meetings, Mr. Stein talked about the problems that he had had in his 
English class with a student named Rob. Stein described Rob as being rigid in his expectations about 
tlie proper way to learn English. Rob often angrily insisted that it had to be done through drill work 
in vocabulary and grammar practice and not, as Mr. Stein would have it, through linguistic and 
semantic analysis. Both Mr. Valdez and Mr. Wang said that they had not had any problems with this 
student themselves, and Valdez suggested that Mr. Stein's struggle with him might be related to Stein 
being hearing. Mr. Wang said that maybe Rob "wanted to feel equal to you |as a hearing person)," 
or that Rob might have felt "engaged in a challenge" with Mr. Stein. Valdez added that: "with a 
Deaf teacher the issues wouldn't be llie same," and he wondered "exactly where Rob's anger was 
coming from." 

Mr. Stein responded by saying that he ifiought Rob resented him, as a hearing person, using 
ASL. He went on to say that Rob complained that: "I didn't provide a good model of English, and 
(he) wanted me to sign Engli.sh like Dr. Stubbs does." Mr. Valdez apparently found tliis incredulous, 
ami said, with an ex,iression of di.sta.ste, "that's impossible!" Stein continued, .saying that Rob felt 
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"with Stubbs he could 'read his lips and learn English that way/ but that when I sign ASL he Msn*t 
able to learn what the English is* that Vm talking about." Stein felt tiiat Rob had a lot of confusion 
and problems with issues related to his view of learning and school. Later, while watching a tape of 
one of Ms. Walton's early classes discussing the differences between ASL and English, Mr. Stein 
commented that: 

"it's great to see where the awareness {of the two language] began ... it started in 
your [Walton's] class ... maybe if Rob had started there, with you, by the time he got 
to my class, he would have had less of a problem with the concept." 

He goes on to say: 

"I hate when I'm in that position, where I'm telling them about ASL. It's wrong, it's 
the wrong way. Like you [Valdez] said, with Rob, maybe the problem between us is 
that I'm hearing. You're right. It's a problem when a hearing person is telling a 
Deaf person about ASL. But I'm stuck in that position 

Mr. Valdez seemed to feel that he personally had benefitted from Stein's dual status as a 
hearing person who was fluent in ASL and well-versed in its grammar, Valdez explained this as 
follows: 

"I grew up as a fluent signer, but in terms of studying ASL as a language and in a 
metalinguistic way, it wasn't until I came lo Laney and worked witli you jSteinl that I 
began to recognize it in that way, To me, ASL had it's place, and, linglish was the 
language 1 thought in when it came to reading, i feel that you taught me to re-thinlv 
that attitude and change so that I could then help t)m students try and deal with those 
things or make those kinds ot changes in themselves. So you being hearing really 
isn't that big of a deal." 

Mr. Stein disagreed: 

"Tha situation is different with tiie students than with a colleague, like you, llie 
students have pre-existing ideas about what school means, and a hearing teacher 
telling them that ASL is a wonderful thing isn't part of that scheme." 

At one point Mr. Stein was asked why he felt it was wrong for him, a hearing person, to teach ASL. 
He reiterated: "... for a new student to be learning about ASL for the first time from a hearing 
person- I think that's wrong." The researcher and other staff members pressed him on lliis point and 
he elaborated: 

"... it's not necessarily qualifications, it's attitude or sometliing. The students have 
grown up being brainwashed into thinking they have a problem with English. I think 
we're trying to teach them that, first, they have one language that's no problem for 
them, and that's ASL. But first we have to convince them, because they think of 
ASL as low language, all that stuff, so we need to convince them first, to sell them on 
the idea that ASL is their language, it's a good language, and that ASL and Lnglish 
are on par with one another. I tliink a hearing person saying that is risky business. I 
really feel strongly that it's not qualifications (per se|, in some ways I know more 
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about ASL because I*ve studied it than Roy and Betty, because they haven't really 
studied it in depth like I have. They still produce ASL better than nie, but I know 
the structure and grammar maybe a little bit better. But I think that teaching a kind of 
identity with the language, with a culture and stuff can't be done by a hearing person. 
It doesn't work, I think that's what happened with Rob, I think that's what created the 
c^ruggle between us 

While the forgoing discussion was ostensibly about the views of one of the students, it also 
served to reveal the teachers' attitudes towards each other's culture and language, aiid highlighted the 
complexity of these issues. Mr. Stein fmds himself in a particularly ambivalent position. He sees 
himself at once as an expert on ASL who is in some ways mote knowledgeable than his Deaf 
colleagues, but at the same time feels that, by deflnitlon, a hearing person is not qualifi^ to convey 
the cultural aspects of the language. 

In Rob's reported remarks we see the other side of the coin. When he complained to Stein 
about his poor model of English, he may indeed be expressing his fnistration at being faced with ASL 
when he came to school in order to learn English. He may also be responding to a sense of intrusion 
into his language and culture by a hearing person. Perhaps for him ASL is what Deaf people do. 
English is what hearing people do, and in school you practice English grammar, while ASL is 
reserved only for interpersonal communication. Similar feelings may have sparked the other students' 
difficulties with Stein's style that we noted in the previous section, (e.g. complaints that he "signed 
too fast," or "rushed through the coursework", etc.). 

Mr. Valdcz's compliments to Mr. Stein regarding huw he benefitted from his knowledge ot 
ASL belie a possible r&sentment, also. Valdez said that it was not until he came to Laney and 
worked with Stein that he, a lifelong signer, studied ASL in a metalinguistic way. He credited Stein 
with teaching him how to "re-think" his old attitudes about the place of ASL and the place of English, 
and then minimized the importance of Stein's hearing status ("so you being hearing really isn't that 
big of a deal."). It is possible that any resenttnent could not be expressed directly to his hearing co- 
workers, and the discussion about Rob served as a vehicle to express his own mixed feelings. As the 
discussions continued, this ambivalence about the place of hearing people was more clearly 
articulated. 



As she watched a videotape of her reading class, Walton said that part of her teaching style 



was: 
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"to take advantage of Carla |Dr. Marsh), as a hearing person who can help out with 
the vocabulary items I don't know ... the students can see that I, also, have to make 
use of a hearing person for things I don't know 

She then asked Valdez and Stein if they had a similar kind of teaching relationship to that which she 
had just described. Mr. Valdez responded by saying that he would only confer with other staff on 
occasion, for instance: "if his signs are older forms that aren't very current". It would not be, he 
said, "because the hearing staff are above me." Ms. Walton tried to clarify her position by saying "1 
didn't mean that tliey were above ..." but Mr. Valuez continued; 

"... the students have been brainwashed into thinking iliat hearing people always know 
more, and sometimes they'll question the hearing staff about things tliai I've already 
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gone over with them because they think that they [the hearing staff] have nore of a 
final word on things. The students should believe me when I tell them something. 
So, sometimes V\\ confer, for clarification or to checic on something, but that's about 
it." 

Again, at this point, Ms. Walton tried to clarify her original question. She said: "I don't see hearing 
people as being above me, but that we are equals." Valdez argued: "the students could maybe end 
up feeling in awe of hearing people, and I don't want them to get the wrong idea- I want them to 
know that we're all the same." Ms. Walton refuted Valdez's contention: 

"I view it differently", she said, "I present the situation to them as all of us [the 
students and Walton] being in the same boat together. Both the students and I share a 
proficiency in ASL and some insecurity about English, and I present the hearing 
person as someone we can consult, not someone who is above us. They've got their 
talents and we have ours, it's equal, not that they are superior. I don't think of it that 
way." 

The argument continued, with Valdez adding: 

"I don't want to allow tha students to think that the teachers are gods, they've been 
brainwashed all through school to feci that they are less than the teachers, and I want 
them to see everyone as equal, tu use them as resources ... 1 want to help change 
their attitude, to see we're all tiie same, tiiere's no ditterence." 

Dr. Marsh entered the discussion at this point by saying "that's what's meant hy team teaching and 
team work, (for instance] I'm no good at signing ... that's what 1 feel being a team means ... ". 
Valdez agreed, saying that "all of us have our different abilitiei; and we share them." Walton said: 

"that's what I was trying to say, when I'm stuck and ask Caria tor help and then put 
it into ASL, the students can see that we're both (them and Walton] not so great at 
English and it wil] help them feel bener. It makes them realize that there are things 
we, even as teachers, don't know either, and when they see that CarIa and 1 share our 
knowledge, they learn to accept that it takes both kinds of knowledge, instead of 
feeling so negative. It helps them change and realize uiere are capabilities she has 
and ones diat we have ... and well really that's what bilingualA)icu]tural is. To teach 
them how to feel comfortable in a bilingual and bicultural way- turn the negative 
block they have into a positive thing. That's what I think." 

At this point, Mr. Valdez said he agreed with her. 

This discussion highlights the ba.sic differences between Ms. Walton's ami Mr. Valdez's 
feelings about working with hearing people. Ms. Walton assumed more of an integrationist stance, 
and her remarks reflected a willingness to defer to hearing people's knowledge, at least in the context 
she was describing. N . . Valdez, however, expressed quite strongly the idea that it was more critical 
to instill in his students the belief that Deaf people have answers on their own, independent of hearing 
people. He was invested in helping students overcome what he saw as years of constantly deferring 
to the knowledge and authority of hearing people. He scented to prefer working on his own in his 
clas.sroom to the kind of relationship that Ms, Walton had with Dr, Marsh. 
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Another example of Ms. Walton's stance on the issue comes from a different Monday night 
session. The group was viewing a tape of one of the noon labs where Mr. Stein was helping various 
students woric out some ASL translations of text from their classwork. Ms. Walton smiled warmly 
and commented that: "it*s not only the Deaf teachers who help the students translate into ASL, but 
the hearing ones too» like Ethan." Ms. Sloan also seemed to share the Integrationist perspective. In 
her interviews she expressed strong feelings concerning the importance of teamwork among the staff: 

"... the beauty of the program is that, for instance, Caria might not have absolutely 
excellent ASL skills, or 1 might not, but 1 get help from Betty, we get help from the 
Deaf staff and we all collaborate together ... I'm constantly amazed, and I feel like I 
can only do my job because Betty is here ... I really depend on the Deaf staff to get 
more information 

Generally, in these discussion sessions Mr. Valdez was the one to point out that certain 
observations could be explained by differences resulting from a staff member's outlook as a hearing 
or a Deaf person, as in the example of Mr. Stein and the student Rob. Additionally, in another 
Monday night session when discussing the ways tliat staff had ranked students' "communication 
skills," Mr. Stein noted that staff members had little agreement in the way they ranked Tung Tran. 
Stein said that he always had a difficult time understanding him and was constantly amazed when 
other staff members could follow him. It was then Mr. Valdez who pointed out that the split in 
rankings was along Deaf/hearing lines. After that comment Valdez, Wang and Walton discussed 
how, as Deaf people, thuir common backgrounds and school experiences might have enabled tlium to 
understand Tung more readily. 

In anoliier session one ot the researchers presented a preliminary analysis of some ot the rank 
order data. He explained that he had run some of the data through a statistical program that showed 
how much staff members agreed with one another in thuir ranlcings. On the question of which 
studenLs they lilced the most, there was a high degree of agreement between Mr. Valdez and Ms. 
Walton, and also between Dr. Marsh and Ms. Sloan. Mr. Stein showed little agreement with anyone, 
and Mr. Wang's ranlcings hadn't been completed yet. When the g''Oup began to question why their 
rankings would cluster in the ways they did, Mr. Valdez. again, was the one to suggest that it might 
be because he and Walton, as Deaf people, "think in similar ways." 

Like Valdez. Mr. Stein tends to confront the Deaf/hearing issues head-on. but the difference 
between tiie two seems to be in their emotional proximity to their respective viewpoints. Mr. Valdez 
pointed out differences between the Deaf and the hearing based in an affective or cultural perspective 
related to his own experiences and background. Mr, Stein's focus is less personal. He zeroes in on 
student/teacher expectations around learning English, or for school in general, and argues his ideas 
about language ownership and association from a more distanced or academic vantage point. For 
example, Mr. Valdez talked of hearing people being viewed as superior to Deaf people, the 
importance of common experiences shared by deaf people in school, communication, and even a 
shared cognition ( "... maybe we think in similar ways ..."). Mr. Stein seems to have more of an 
anthropological or political interest in the issues he raises concerning language and cultural identity. 
For example, he thought some v : the "splits" he observed between Deaf and hearing staff might be 
rCxSolved by studying thorn more closely. As he said in his interview: "If we were dealing with 
Ibiculiuralismj ourselves as an issue, as u topic of study or inquiry, that would filter down to the 
.students ... ". He also warns that it's "risky business" for -i hearing person to try and teach Deaf 
students about "their" language and its value, emphasizing the cultural identity and political nature 
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that go hand-in-hand with that taslc. 

Just as Mr. Valdez expounded upon the Deaf perspective that he felt was shared by other 
Deaf staff, Mr. Stein articulated something of a hearing perspective. During one session, the staff 
had repeatedly observed how the students "donH relate to text," and spent much time discussing 
possible reasons for the phenomenon. At one point Mr. Stein remarked: 

"... I know that you (Valdez) understand English, but when I teach the text is 
internalized, it*s always right there in my head, inside me. With you, when you 
teach, I think youVe more distanced from the English than I am. Maybe you think 
you're teaching her (a student) the distinction between the signs for "USE" or "USED 
TO," but really, from what I can see, you're not showing her how to sign it, you're 
showing her how to interpret, how to understand what's in the text (because you 
haven't internalized it in the same way as me]." 

It was unclear whether the other staff members understood Stein's meta-analysis of the point. 
Mr. Wang stated clearly that he didn't "catch" what Stein meant, Ms. Walton appeared to follow him. 
and Mr. Valdez's response was that he was "only human" and not perfect. While watching the 
videotapes of himself teaching, Valdez said: 

"... I see how I can try and improve ... 1 appreciate the feedback and .sharing with all 
the other staff ... I value ASL, and of course, English too, but how to teach it to the 
students, that's a tough one . .. I take in Betty's comments, and what Ethan said, but 
do the students really understand the meaning of a particular English .sentence? Iliat 
question nags at me. How lo improve my teaching method 

Once again, Ms. Walton confirmed her cooperative position by advocating "working in teams, and 
observing one another In action" a.s a way of improving their methods. 

In one comment Mr. Stein demonstrated his .sense that exploitation and coordination of the 
staffs individual talents were necessary, and, perhaps unwittingly, established the Deaf and hearing 
staff members as two groups. He was lamenting the lack coordination among staff and saying that 
their goal should be a product of "what each staff member is best at" and "what the students need." 
He went on to say that tliis should be at the heart of a bilinguai/biculturai approach: 

"... we decide what the .students need based on my feeling as whatever I am, a 
linguist, Carla's feeling as a teacher and linguist, your [Valdez] feeling as a Deaf 
person, your [Walton] feeling as a Deaf person. Put that all together, as to what they 
need and we agree on it. And you guys understand her [Marsh's] perspective as a 
product of her background, understand mine as a product of my background, we 
understand yours, we all take that in and ugree. Tlien we go ahea'.^ and teach based 
on what I can do. based on what you can do, and your strengths 

In his choice of pronouns ("... wi- understand yours ...), Stein effectively demonstrated a sense ot tlie 
.scparatcne.ss of Deal' and hearing staffs perspectives and talents. 

Through a staieinciii made during the fmal Monday night session, Stein again contenileU that 
iJcaf and hearing pci.spectivc.s arc di.stinct from one another. The group had been discu.s.sing a cla.s.s 
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they had just viewed where Valdez, Walton and Stein were working together to teach students how to 
sign a written "sentence" of glossed ASL signs. In the original lesson plan, they were supposed to go 
through it sign by sign. The way it turned out in class was that Walton and Valdez taught it as a 
whole sentence. In trying to account for why the two deviated from the staffs agreed upon plan. 
Stein suggested that "maybe it was nahiral for Carla and I to want to break the sentence down into 
words and teach it that way because of our instincts as hearing users of a linear language like 
English. Maybe for you guys (Valdez and Walton) that just wasn't natural." 

It is perhaps not surprising that most instances of disagreement or discussion about hearing 
versus Deaf issues were concerned with language. Language is at the heart of cultural identity, and 
cultural groups tend to guard their language boundaries with great vigor. While the Deaf and hearing 
staff of DeafCAN worked closely and well together, underlying differences in perspective tended to be 
revealed when they discussed language issues, allowing us to get an insight into their 
interrelationships that may not have been otherwise possible. 

What is the DeqfCAN Way? 

A large part of the essence of the DeafCAN program is incorporated in the elements discussed 
above. The DeafCAN way involves Deaf culture, bilingualism/biculiuralism, and a family 
environment, but it is also defined by what goes on in the classroom. Some ot the most remarkable 
kinds of interaction we observed in the DeafCAN classrooms involved various kinds ot collaborations 
between and among students and teachers. One such phenomenon occurred when a student 
temporarily took control of the class. In other words a student would spontaneously get up, go to the 
front of the class, and take over from the teacher. Although sometimes in classes students were 
solicited by teachers to come to the front of the room in order to answer a question or tell a iianaiive. 
these takeovers were distinctive events because the students' action was unsolicited by the teachers. 
Typically, the student would proceed either to elaborate on a point just made by the teacher, offer 
examples demonstrating a concept, or describe their understanding or interpretation of the material 
being covered. 

Traditionally, the front of the classroom is the locus of authority or control, and is dominated 
by the teacher. The DeafCAN teachers, however, were always quite ready to step aside and let the 
student have the floor and/or direct the class. We have already reported several examples of this 
phenomenon in the teacher and student profiles, but there were others: For example, during one 
math class, staff members were lecturing to students and discussing with them the concept of even 
and odd numbers. In the middle of the discussion, one student came to the front of the room and 
began to explain in his own words how even/odd numbers fit together, and that one must "jump by 
two." The staff members stand by and look on, allowing the student to complete his explanation and 
return to his .seat. In an early December session of the computer class, Mr. Wang was lecturing on 
the parts of a computer system and how they function "like a brain." Class members were struggling 
to understand the concept when one student came to the front of the room, took the teacher's position, 
and explained to his peers how the CPU (central processing unit) of a computer functions as a brain 
liven when Mr. Wang stepped back toward the center of the cla;.s. the student remained, acting like a 
teacher with his classmates, explaining, answering and posing questions. For a brief time, Wang and 
this student were almost like co-teachers. Later in the same class, when Wang was lecturing about 
computer "logic," another student first articulated her understanding of the idea, then, when it was 
not clear enough for her satisfaction, .she came to the front of the room and illu.siraied what she 
meant, u.sing the blackboard to demon.straic her point. Again, Mr. Wang made way for the student to 
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say her piece. During one math class, while the staff were conducting a word problem discussion, 
two different students at different times took it upon themselves to go to the Aront of the room, take 
over the teaching role, and provide examples of extenuating circumstances related to the problem. 
They then stayed at the front to help conduct the class. 

The list of examples is very long. However, despite the fact that these events occurred across 
classrooms, students, and teachers, they were marked by the same features: students either shared the 
place of authority with the teacher, or replaced the teacher for a brief period of time; the students* 
actions took place during the middle of a lecture or discussion; the students acted spontaneously, 
unbidden by the teacher; the teacher always allowed this to happen; the students were displaying 
their own understanding of a point, often explaining it to their classmates in a way that suggested they 
could improve on the teacher's performance; students sometimes appeared to use this as a way of 
thinking out loud or clarifying an idea for themselves. 

There are a number of possible reasons why this pattern might have developed. The most 
likely, perhaps, is the non-traditional balance of power between students and teachers that existed in 
the DeafCAN program. As the teachers themselves stated in different ways at different times: "We 
are not god here." This attitude was reflected in their willingness to allow students to share control 
of the class and participate fully in all class proceedings. It is po.ssible that the more even balance ot 
power in DeafCAN classes was a result of the fact that the .students and most teachers had Deafness in 
common. They shared minority language and culture status, which may have served to equalize the 
control dynamics in the classroom. Another possibility is that the relative inexperience of many of 
the staff members may have made them feel less sure of themselves, and hence less ready to assert 
the power that traditionally accompanied the role of teacher. Another factor that may al.so have been 
operating alongside cither of these explanations concerns the pragmatics of communication in a visual 
language. At meetings in the Deaf community, for example, it is a common practice for speakers to 
come to the front of the room so that their comments are easily visible to everyone. It may he an 
extension of this cultural practice when students come to the front of the class. In addition, this 
custom is explicitly practiced in DeafCAN when students tell a narrative or have a comment to make, 
altliough they will often simply stand up at their desks, rather than coming to the front of tlie room. 
The "pragmatics" issue, however, only explains the license to stand before the class, not the 
motivation, or the attendant change In the balance of control. 

A second phenomenon we observed throughout the year was the degree to which almost all 
the students engaged in the spontaneous tutoring of each other. This was accomplished in a number 
of ways. Sometimes students would re-interpret material being presented by the teacher to make it 
more accessible. This most often, although not exciur*'ely, occurred in Dr. .Stubbs' class. For 
example, at the end of one of his Deaf Culture classes, he gave an assignment to his students based 
on what they had just been working on. Confusion followed, with many of the students unclear as to 
the nature of the assignment or how to go about doing it. One student commanded the attention of 
her study group and explained to them the assignment as she understood it. In another session ot ttiat 
class one student was unable to follow Stubbs' lecture. She turned to her classmate who then 
interpreted for her several times during the course of the lecture in a way lliat made the informatioji 
accessible. 

After ilie influx of new students in llie .second semester, we observed spontanet)u.s tuii)ring 
between the old and new students. Students who had started the program in the fall semester wi)uld 
take it upon themselves \o coach the newer students on concepts, protocols or a.ssignments that ihev 
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had already become familiar with. Additionally, in the labs and classrooms, they would tutor new 
students who seemed a little green or who were having difficulty with the coursework or ideas in 
lectures. For example, in an early February session of the math lab, both Lisa Corazon and Linda 
Walker spent a considerable amount of time spontaneously helping two of the new students with the 
protocol in the workbook, going over problems, and offering support. In Ms. Walton's reading class 
when diey were focusing on translating from English text into ASL signs using the glossing system 
introduced earlier, there were numerous instances of spontaneous peer tutoring, particularly from 
Rosa Gomez to Jean Ramirez. When Rosa, or the other students got the hang of a translation, they 
were quick to turn to Jean or other slower students, and explain it to them, or otherwise help them 
out. This practice seemed to filter down to newer or less experienced students as time went on. 
Even Jean, who so often had been the recipient of her peer's assistance, adopted this routine when, in 
a spring session of the lab she went over to one of the new students and began, unbidden, to help her 
with what she was working on. 

During a spring meeting of Ms. Walton's reading class, while Walton was describing the 
ambiguities of English with the sample sentence, "they killed the cat with the knife," Rosa got up and 
took over the class. She stayed at the front of the room with Ms. Walton, explaining to her peers 
exactly how she knew what the sentence meant, then took special care to make sure that classmate 
Bobby Brandon, in particular, was able to understand her point. Throughout the rest of this class 
session, several other students engaged in peer tutoring of their own volition. In addition, the more 
experienced students were seen to help the new students translating the short plays into ASL. Still 
later on, the behavior was adopted by one of the newer students when she assumed the role of tutor to 
Tung Tran. lliis new student attempted to help Tran articulate his thoughts about the plays, using 
much tlie same style exhibited by other students during tliis type of peer tutoring. 

In one of Mr. Stein's Ungllsh classes, tJte students were going over their responses to some 
multiple choice questions related to a reading from the textbook. When one student could not seem U) 
understand why his answer wa.s wrong, another student toolc over the discussion, and. In the manner 
of a teacher, presenfid the student with a sort of challenge Intended to help him think. The problem 
question concerned the concept of ancestors, and the student acting as teacher asked the other student, 
"what does the word ancestor mean to you?" When he was unsure, she then explained the meaning 
of the word for him while the rest of the class (and Mr. Stein) looked on, and then she chastised him 
for not knowing the meaning o^ the word (since it was central to the lesson). Later on, she tutored 
him again. One of Mr. Valdez's assignments was to write a reaction paper to a movie about a person 
who was part computer and part human. When one of the new students had a question about the 
assignment, a second new student clarified: "write about what you think it might feel inside and 
then proceeded to try to explain and help her understand. When Ms. Walton was going over 
vocabulary items from the reader and the class was working on definitions and translations for the 
words, Jean Ramirez defmed a word for Bobby Brandon, and then took It upon herself to help him 
figure out the sign equivalents for the English word. As iliey proceeded, Jean continued to help/tutor 
Bobby, under ilie endorsement of Ms. Walton. 

The of Intricate helping network that we witnessed among the students In the DeafCAN clas.ses 
and labs was pervasive to a degree we fell was unusual In a community college setting. One might be 
able to attribute the origins of such behavior to the kinds of school experiences that are typical for 
many Deaf students. Often Deaf students fmd themselves unable to understand their teachers because 
of inadequate signing, and a presumed knowledge of English grammar and semantics. This is an 
experience often reported by Deaf adults, by tiie students we Interviewed, and by other students in the 
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program. In these situations, students who do understand often interpret for those who do not. It Is 
also true that the -nutturlflg- and "family-like** environment talked about by both students and staff 
may foster this kind of mutually supportive behavior on the part of the students. 

The student takeovers and the tutoring are both examples of what we might call collaboration. 
In our effort to define "the DeafCAN way", we might begin with this generalization. Much of what 
goes on in the classrooms can be typified as being collaborative work and learning between students 
and staff. It involves the teachers relinquishing power to the students when they demand it, and the 
students exercising initiative and responsibility for their learning by taking control, and tutoring their 
peers when they feel it is called for. The roles between teachers and students become blurred, and 
this is accentuated by the fact that the teachers sec themselves as learners. The end res .It is an 
overriding sense of collaboration that is fundamental to what we will call the DeqfCAN way. 

There are other characteristics that contribute to the essence of the program. For instance, 
DeafCAN classes are student-centered. Furthermore, the staff employ a team approach to teaching 
which is manifested in different ways by different combinations of staff members for various class 
sessions. By "student-centered" we mean that teachers focus their activities on the students' needs 
rather than their own. That is, they adjust their style to use student knowledge, experience, and Input 
as a starting point for classroom instruction. This Is in contrast to a transmission model of teaching 
that views the teacher as the source of knowledge, and the student as a vessel into which this 
knowledge must be transmitted. As we have already noted, the teachers in this program seem to 
make a habit of soliciting student input on a concept or skill they are about to teach before offering 
iheir own ideas. They try to make what they teach relevant to the students' own experiences, 
aiiempiing to faciliwte new learning rather than impart information, 

Often, more than one teacher was present in class. The manner in which the teachers 
interacted varied a good deal, showing the tlexibilily in their concept of team teaching. One 
manifestation was to be found in Dr. Stubbs' classes, where, as we have seen, Ms. Walton and Mr, 
Valdez often served as assistants. Their tnnclion was generally to carry out tasks which were a part 
of Stubbs' lesson plan, or to illustrate or demonstrate a point or concept after he had introduced it in 
a lecture. Another version of the concept of team was found in the relationship between Ms. Walton 
and Ms. Sloan during their Orientation to College class. There, each teacher's weaknesses were 
complemented by the others' strengths, and, as a result, they worked together as a true team. Dr. 
Marsh, however, often served as the mentor or master teacher of other staff members. In other 
situations, for example when Mr. Stein and Ms. Walton paired up to teach combined English classes, 
or Ms. Walton, Mr. Valdez, and Mr. Wang combined forces to lead the word problem discussions in 
the math class, the teachers worked together to combine their ideas, or supply an alternative approach 
mid-stream during a class, when something was not working well. Sometimes, all or nearly all of ilie 
staff members would teach together for special sessions of classes where alt the groups would 
convene. This occurred when they created a medieval "mead hall" to complement the History of 
English reader, complete with costumes, "mead," and Mr. Stein's dramatic sign language rendition of 
Beowulf. Another time, alt of the teachers except Mr. Wang created a skit to highlight the 
differences between ASL and English, including a part where they tried to "teach" sign language to 
an android (Mr. Stein), with ilie help of ilie students. 

In addition to these various combinations, there was also intermittent cooperation among staff 
as ihcy taught their classes alone. For example. Ms. Walton often made use of Mr. Stein's or Dr. 
Marsh's expertise in English by calling them over to her class to help out for a short time during a 
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lesson. In all its manifestations, the team approach to teaching was fundamental to the DeqfCAN 
Way, and also reflective of the collaborative nature of the program. 

Two organizational and administrative aspects of the program are also characteristic of 
DeafCAN. The first is connected to the general lack of time for organization of the curriculum and 
program. The staff constantly seemed to be working under time pressure, rfisulting in what was 
referred tc by Dr. Marsh as "under the gun" planning. Because of the shortage of fiill-time 
permanent positions, opportunities for curriculum and administrative organization were few. The fall 
semester began without a fully realized curriculum, and the reading curriculum for the spring 
semester was conceived and written by Dr. Marsh while she was at home recuperating from surgery 
during the winter. 

Many staff members complained about the lack of time to do serious curriculum planning or 
to resolve difficulties they faced in their classrooms. As we have seen, often teachers would grab 
time between classes to address these issues, or they would deal with them in passing, or on the 
telephone after hours. As Dr. Marsh recounted to us, the program had always been operated on a 
sort of moment-to-moment basis. Marsh described the staffs willingness to function in such an. 
environment as being something of a survival strategy: "I guess If they did not [do things this way] 
they could not have survived, along with the rest of us." It ^;ppears that a certain solidarity and sense 
of team spirit was born from this manner of operation. As Dr. Marsh said: "They may have to do 
job X when they plannetl to do job Y. but that s why we're a team, is that people are willing to look 
at it and do whatever they have to do." llie lack of cohesion in organizing the program, and the "do 
or die" atmosphere exacted a price, however. Teachers, interpreters and aides who had been hired 
only as part-time workers by the college were routinely laid off when the number of part-time hours 
they had been allotted tor work were expended. This was a constant impediment to the operaiion ot a 
consistent, full-time program and curriculum, in addition to being a drain on staff morale and energy. 
By the beginning ot the second semester, many of the staff were feeling dishearten-'.d about the 
program- most notably Ms. Sloan and Mr. Stein. They appeared burned-out by the lack of support, 
either financial or bureaucratic, from the administration. Mr. Stein was frustrated by constantly 
having to deal with administrative red tape and the struggle to keep the program afloat without 
enough support or full-time staff. He said, sadly, that with all of these things demanding his 
attention, "teaching tlie students is always the last thing." 

In addition DeafCAN is also defmed to some extent by its lack of solid or sufficient funding. 
"More money," "more positions," "more of everything," "more rooms," "more equipment"- these 
are the needs reiterated by staff who have not only learned how to carry on without tliem being 
fuirille<i, but whose ways of coping with the shortages have stylized DeafCAN into the kind of 
program it is. Perhaps part of the so-called DeafCAN Way is the chao.« and camaraderie created by 
the staff operating in an atmosphere that deprives them of what they feel they need to function 
efficiently. It is not possible to determine what is cause and what is effect. However, the lack of 
funding, the lack of permanence, and the lack of time for planning and organizing appear to be as 
much a pan of the program's essence as are the collaliorative work and learning by students and statf 
that we oh.served in the ela.ssrooms. 

These in.siijlu.s U)geiher paint a more complete picture of the DeafCAN Way. In summary, 
DeafCAN is a functiiin bolh of the underlying philosophy inherent in the perspectives of the 
panicipant.s. as well a.s the constraining tmancial and administrative environment in which it finds 
itself. On the 4»ne hand, ihc statf and stud.;nts gravitate toward collaborative and cooperative work 
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and learning, possibly reflecting sociological patterns typical in Deaf culture. On the other hand, the 
program must operate under a set of conditions that, at times, servS to gaiierate a s^nsle of solidarity 
and team spirit, but at others often demoralize teachers and deplete their energy, thus prohibiting the 
realization of the program*s full potential. These influences combine to produce a complex world 
view that influences all aspects of die program. Hie end result is the DeafCAN Way. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Epilogue 

In this ciiapter we update tlie reader on the changes that have talcen place with the DeqfCAN 
staff, students and program since the end of the 1988-89 year. The information contained here was 
obtained from interviews with Dr. Marsh and other staff members, and letters ftom students telling us 
about their lives over the last year and a half. 

The DeafCAN Staff 

Wilbert Wang continued to teach math for two more semesters, in his capacity as an hourly 
worker. Mr. Wang was hired in the fall of 1990 by another local community college with a large 
Deaf student population as a full-time math instructor. Dr. Marsh said that, although she deeply 
regretted losing Mr. Wang, panicularly after five years of helping to train him as a new teacher, she 
applauded the idea of a Deaf person with a Master's degree being given his due-a full-time job with 
benefits. She added, "...it's DeafCAN's loss, but the movement's gain, so to speak." 

David Stubbs left the program and moved to a small coastal California city in the summer of 
1989. He was employed as a sign language teacher at a community college there for a short time and 
then moved to Washington, D.C. where he currently resides. He works as a full-time, tenured drama 
instructor at Gallaudet University. Dr. Marsh says that they "drop each other postcards," and that 
Dr. Stubbs appears to be "doing well." 

Jennifer Sloan is still working as the counselor tor disabled and Deaf students at Laney 
College. As of May, 1990, Ms. Sloan was supposed to be released from her other duties in order to 
be assigned full-time to Deaf Services as a counselor specifically tor Deaf students. Although 
negotiations to make this happen have been underway for some time, and another part-time counselor 
was hired to take over Ms. Sloan's other commitments, .she is currently doing "the same amount of 
work at the same pay" according to Dr. Marsh, without having the release time she was promised. 
Dr. Marsh finds this situation "frustrating all around," and negotiations are still taking place. Ms. 
Sloan got married in the summer of 1990, and is talking about taking "a year or more" off work 
beginning next year to have a baby. 

Hthan Stein has continued to work full-time in the program, officially as its "Program 
Specialist." Over the last year he has focused mostly on a collective teaching effort with Mr. Valdez 
and Ms. Walton. He plans to leave the program after December, 1990 to go to Africa and work with 
tiie school for the Deaf and the local Deaf community in Harare, Zimbabwe. 

Betty Walton has continued teaching in the program over the last year and a half as a 
volunteer. She will complete her Master's degree in Deaf Education in December, 1990, earning 
botii a Master's and a secondary school teaching credential. She will leave DeafCAN to becin her 
student teaching practicum at another school in the spring of 1991. Ms. Walton would like to teach 
in ilie DeafCAN program, but lliere are no positions available for her. 

Roy Valdez has continued in his capacity as an hourly worker. During tJie 1989-90 school 
year, in addition to his teaching duties, he also functioned as the coordinator for Deaf Services, 
managing interpreter schedules and other student services. Most recently Mr. Valdez interviewed and 
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was hired for a foil-time permanent position as an instructional aide in the DeafCAN program. 
According to Dir. Marsh, Mr. Valdez has made great strides in his skills as a teacher, working closely 
with Mr. Stein and Ms. Walton over the last year. 

Caria Marsh has continued to function in dual roles as a coordinator and teacher for both the 
Project Bridge and the DeqfCAN programs. She bemoans the faa that she "still has no boss" and that 
despite all of the work from many people that has gone into the development of the program over the 
years, DeqfCAN still has no official place in the college's organizational framework. Most recently, 
Dr. Marsh has been released from other duties for an extra six hours each week to coordinate for 
DeqfCAN. She was teaching five classes before gaining the release time, and in addition to normal 
coordination activities, had to find a math teacher to replace Mr. Wang, and contend with the 
instructional aide position (now filled by Mr. Valdez) that had opened up. Dr. Marsh said that, after 
twenty-four years as an English teacher, she's "finally learning how to teach." Through experiences 
she's had with students in the programs over the last year cihe's learned to "de-center" herself from 
academic English. She explained, "...I realized I could no longer ask these people (the students] to 
come to the institution. I would ask them to use the institution, to be in it, and take from it what they 
could, but it was clearly my job to move toward them...! was always a student-centered teacher, but I 
found out that I wasn't student-centered enough, so I made a new jump in that way." 

The DeqfCAN Students 

Rosa Gomez is currently continuing her studies in the DeafCAN program. In the semester 
following our observation, she moved up into Mr. Stein's section of the reading class. In the 
following semester Rosa endured personal difficulties because of the October. 1989 San Francisco 
earthquake and "family problems" that forced her to drop out of the program temporarily. Now. 
after three years, she is the "star student" in the DeafCAN program, according to Dr. Marsh. With 
her personal life more under control, Dr. Marsh says she is really "here witli both feet" and will hu 
ready to mainstream into Project Bridge classes in the upcoming semester. She still speaks often 
about being a teacher, but Dr. Marsh doesn't know if she is in a stable enough position economically 
and domestically to make that feasible. 

Linda Walker continued in the program for another year after we observed her and then told 
die staff that she would not be returning for the following fall (1990) semester, because she needed to 
find a job so that she could become independent from her parents and move out of their house. Linda 
left DeqfCAN and joined a job training program. She appears to be "doing well." 

According to Ms. Sloan, despite Ms. Walton's assessment of Tung Trail's improvement 
recorded in our observations, one year later the staff decided that Tung was not making any progress 
at all in the reading and writing classes, and was not ready to move to tlie next level. He did enter 
Mr. Wang's math and computer cla.sses, but ultimately he was referred to a local sheltered workshop, 
a half-way house for developmental I y disabled Deaf people, and the Lion's Blind Center. After being 
told that he would not be able to continue in the English classes in DeafCAN, Tung registered to 
attend a local city college English class. After this, according to Dr. Marsh. Tung "drifted around in 
the mo.st tragic of ways." He kept returning to tlie progratn looking for Mr. Wang, .seemingly not 
understanding tliat Wang no longer worked there. He refuses to pursue any of the work that he's 
been referred for at sheltered workshops and continues to "wander." 
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Hon Hueng continued to study in DeqfCAN classes, and during the time that's passed since 
our observation of him, staff members have reported that Hon has mentioned suicide more than once. 
TTiis notwithstanding, he moved up Into Project Bridge classes in *he fall semester of 1990. Currently 
he Is taking an electronics and a biology class. Dr. Marsh describes him as doing "as little work as 
possible on all fronts" and feels that it is connected to a 'bad self-image." In his letter to us, Hon 
made no mention of difficulty and described his interest and excitement in learning about electronics. 

Despite the encouraging progress that Jean Ramirez seemed to be making in the program 
during our observations of her, she quite suddenly and abruptly quit the program in the beginning of 
the Spring, 1989 semester. She reportedly became very upset during a class, for reasons that none of 
the staff was able to determine, and left the campus. She did not want to return despite the staffs 
efforts to encourage her to come back or even talk about what had happened. Ms. Sloan said that 
throughout her time In the program Jean had suffered from stress about being in school, and a fear of 
failing because she believed she was "stupid." Ms. Sloan said Jean suffered from migraines from this 
internalized pressure and that the "last straw" came during a class when she was "made" to act out 
something in class that had "embarrassed" her. During her next class session, which was with Mr. 
Stein and Ms. Walton, Jean told Ms. Walton that she "couldn't follow" what Stein was saying and 
when Walton told her to ask him to repeat it, Jean felt embarrassed and didn't want to. Ms. Walton 
began, then, to interpret it for her, and Jean apparently took this as confirmation of her stupidity and 
felt humiliated. This was when she left the class (and school) in tears. Despite the progress observed 
by her teachers and by us, according to Ms. Sloan. Jean was unable to transcend her own sense of 
herself as a "failure," and could no longer tolerate the pressure that being in school seemed to cause. 
Ms. Sloan contacted both her and her husband to try and get her to come back to school, or at least 
come in to her office to talk about it, but up to now she has refused. Mo.st recently Jean has enrolled 
in a computer training program to learn how to do data entry. She has yet to talk with anyone from 
the program about exactly what happened and why she left. 

Steve Atkins completed the Fall, 1989 semester following our observation and tiien began 
classes in Project Bridge in spring of 1990. He dropped out of school after one month in Bridge, 
ostensibly because of work schedule problems and to attend to a relationship with a former Laney 
student who had dropped out of the program wlien she became pregnant. He has returned to the 
college for the currem Fall, 1990 semester. Dr. Marsh reports that he's doing "great writing" in 
Project Bridge classes and working hard in all of his classes. 

In the semester following our observation David Li transferred completely into Project Bridge 
classes at Laney. Currently he is in a mainstream biology class at the college and no longer 
participates in DeafCAN or Bridge classes. He receives tutoring for his mainstream class out of the 
Deaf Services office, housed in the DeafCAN offices, and still visits there socially from time to time. 

Toward the end of the year of observation Bobby Brandon was seeing a psychotherapist and 
began taking medication that was apparently interfering with his ability to function in school. He had 
begun taking printing classes at the college and during a budget crunch, when interpreting services 
were cut back, he was having difficulties getting interpreters for his classes. Tliis predicament 
seemed to exacerbate his frustration wiili school, and his disruptions and behavior in DeafCAN c\as^ci> 
had become increasingly difficult for staff to deal with. At about the time he was going to be asked 
to leave the program, according to Ms. Sloan, he left on his own, "in a huff." He has not been seen 
by anyone in the program since. 

F 5 
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After our observations Lisa Corazon transferred into Mr. Stein's reading class, and Dr. 
Marsh's writing class. Dr. Marsh felt that she would have be^n r^dy to transfer into the Project 
Bridge classes the following (Spring, 1990) semester. As it turned out. the next semester Lisa's 
family moved to a town an hour south of the college. Lisa commuted to Laney and finished out the 
semester. She told staff members that she "really wanted to continue at Laney" but that the commute 
was too much for her and she decided not to return the following (Fall, 1990) semester. Currently 
she is "doing well" in mainstream classes at a local community college near her family's home. She 
says that she likes mainstream classes, feels she's making progress, and is happy not to have to 
commute any more. 



One semester after our observation, Eric Ching left DeqfCAN to attend another local 
community college serving Deaf students for a year. He returned to attend Project Bridge classes at 
the beginning of the Fall, 1990 semester. According to Dr. Marsh, he "works like a dog," and of all 
of the students she sees, appears to be doing the best. He is in a mainstream biology class, two 
Bridge classes, is excited about being in school, and wants to go to Gallaudet University for the 
Spring, 1991 semester. In his letter to us Eric said that English was taught in too traditional and 
"boring" a way at the other local college and that he wanted to return to Laney to work on his 
English. He said that he'd like eventually to teach math and computers to elementary school Deaf 
children. 

'i'he ■''rui'rain 

Prograniinatic changes were made over the last year and a half at both ideological and 
organizaiional levels. The three readhjg cla.ss sections were collapsed into one group, taught 
collectively by Mr, Valde/, Mr. Stein, and Ms. Walton. Further, the curriculum, texts and material.s 
were changed. Dr. Marsh wrote a new text for the class about Deaf and American hearing culture. 
It's written in the form of short plays, reminiscent of the text used by Ms. Walton in her classes 
during our observation three semesters ago. These readings are then supplemented by the signed 
stories of former students which were videotaped, glossed into ASL, and written in English. Tlje 
stories, which served as curricula for the reading classes several years ago, are now being recycled 
and used as illustration of the concepts in the plays. 

The writing cla.ss has also been collapsed into one group and is taught by Dr. Marsh with 
"team support" from Ms. Walton, Mr. Stein, and Mr. Valdez. Marsh didn't want to break the group 
up because she doesn't believe in tracking students according to ability levels and feels that everyone 
"has something to offer everyone else." She sees the class as being "more academic, more 
structured," and gives almost identical assignments to the Deaf writing classes as she does to her 
hearing students in Uie Project Bridge classes. Dr. Marsh said that she felt she'd learned a lot about 
how to effectively "transition" people-from emry level DeafCAN to exit level Dea/CAN, from entry 
level Bridge to exit level Uridpe--and she sees the new structure of the writing class a.s a way to help 
the Deaf students make the tran.sitions more smoothly. She says the staff have come to recognize that 
students must know how to do some very specific tasks. In order to "make the tran.sition.s work," the 
staff continue to maintain a student-centered attitude, but, additionally, have begun to concentrate on 
llie specific skilLs needed to make transition.s to higher levels successful. Iliey include doing 
problem-solving u\ a group, learning how to do revisions of their writings, and how to find multiple 
meanings m wtirds. Marsh sees the next step as focusing on the best ways to move student.s from exii 
level Bridge into the mainstream college clas.ses, and to that end offers a study skills cla.ss in Bridge 
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that teaches both hearing and Deaf class members how to be assertive students with hearing 
mauistream teachers. 

The Deaf Culture class is no longer offered because there's no one available to teach it, and 
the program is unable to add any new classes into the schedule because there are no funds to support 
them. 

The Women's Peer Support Group is still functioning on a weekly basis. Although it "fell 
apart" a bit during the Spring, 1990 semester, that was only a brief hiatus, and it is now meeting 
regularly with the new group of students from the current semester. 

The math class and lab have basically the same structure but are being taught by a new 
instructor, hired as an hourly worker, to replace Mr. Wang. 

The daily lab functions in much the same way as it did, except that students are requested to 
eat lunch before the lab and not during it now, in an effort to create a more "serious" atmosphere for 
the students. Dr. Marsh says the students attend the lab "religiously." 

No further classes have been added to the program because the "administrative structure is su 
unstable." 

'Hie admissions procedure to the program has been changed to make it closer to the general 
college's 'jtandards. An HSL test known as the SLEP has been adapted to make it accessible io Deaf 
students. The test's written component remains the same as what is taken by hearing foreign studenus 
entering the college. The oral portion has been translated into ASL on videotape. PeafCAN now 
admir ;ters the test to entering students and uses tlicir scores to determine their placement into 
DeafCAN, Bridge, or mainstream cla.sses. Dr, Mfirsh feels that using the same test as the rest of the 
college will provide students with more accessibility to its programs, as well as helping to standardize 
DeafCAN's own admissions procedure. 

Anoilier change in admissions criteria concerns the staffs definition of "reasonable progress." 
They have become "more cautious" about taking in students that they have doubts about admitting. 
In the past, being able to sign, and wanting lo be in school were the main criteria for admission to 
DeqfCAN. According to Dr. Marsh, the staff now make it clear to "borderline" students from the 
very beginning that they must make reasonable progress in order to continue in the program beyond 
the first semester, so that "Tung Tran won't happen again." Dr. Marsh says that they've learned that 
the program operates best when it has about twelve students. However, the program is faced witli a 
catch-22 because it can't continue with student numbers that low, yet they can't accommodate the 
needs of more students without the staff and support that they are currently being denied. 

The program ha.s been functioning over the last year with many fewer students than it had 
during our observation period. Initially, it was a conscious decision not to admit any new studeiu.s 
for one semester and use that time as a kind of practicum to hone the teaching skills of tutors and 
instructional aides (Mr. Valdez and Ms. Walton). During that semester, feedback and critiques ot 
staff teaching styles were provided by Dr. Marsh in oruer to improve the quality of teaching and also 
help standardize it across staff members within llie program. She feels that this was time well spent 
and it seems U) have contributed to a shared sense of responsibility for the teaching task among staff. 
The following semester, tlie pri)gram did not recruit any new students because of continued 
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administrative difficulties and insubility. With only six students in attendance in the current 
semester's reading class, Mr. Stein and Mr. Valdez are in charge. Comments from both of them 
indicate diey like the arrangement and feel that they complement one another's teaching styles. 

The administrative hassles and lacic of support that have plagued the program from the 
beginning still continue, although some change has occurred. The Aill-time staff position filled by 
Mr. Valdez represents the first instance of a Deaf person obtaining an instructional aide position with 
benefits. However, the math and computer classes are stilt being taught by a Deaf teacher hired on 
an hourly woricer basis. Although Dr. Marsh was released from other duties to provide her with six 
more hours for coordinating DeafCANt she still has no institutional support for her work or the 
program itself. The problem is similar for Ms. Sloan. Although she was to be granted release time 
to work as the full-time counselor for DeafCAN, the administration scrapped the idea because 
DeafCAN doesn't have enough students currently to justify rhe move. As described earlier, the reason 
they don't have enough students is because they can't appropriately accommodate more students 
without more staff and support for the program, which they are continually denied. 

The concepts of bilingualism and biculturalism are being realized m slightly different ways, 
according to Dr. Marsh, In the classwork, students now do a lot more comparative work between 
ASL and English at the discourse level, rather than just at the sentence level as they used to. For 
example, the students practice how one goes about creating a detailed description of something in 
ASL and then how it's done in English, in addition (o the sign/word or sign/phrase level of 
comparison previously used in cla.sses. The concept of a "hearing Ameiican culture" is introduced in 
the new reading curriculum materials created by Dr. Marsh, and the recycled student stories being 
used in the classes. Dr. Marsh tried to address cultural issues more directly in the Project Bridge 
study skills class thai was integrated with Deaf and hcai ii,;.; students, and found that the "directness 
didn't really work." However, she said that the hearing- Hridge teacher and other hearing students do 
mix in class, and integration happens of iLs own accord, even iliough she no longer tries to address 
tlie cultural issues overtly. 
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